A CALL for AMERICA’S BEST SALESMEN 


Taxes alone are not enough to meet the costs of waging our war. We must all buy defense savings bonds 


and stamps. . . . But despite their being the safest investment on earth, a patriotic duty, and a guard 
against inflation, these bonds must be "sold," just as your products must be sold. ... And who can do a 


better job of selling them than America's army of trained salesmen? 


Your salesmen will have better morale if they know they are helping Uncle Sam. So turn them loose on 
selling defense bonds to customers, friends, neighbors. Organize their efforts; train them. ... Are you 
looking for a good sales contest? Build one around the sale of defense bonds. Call it a "Remember Pearl 
Harbor" contest. Give defense bonds as prizes. .. . And do as so many are doing — devote part of your 


advertising space and time to telling the people how all of us can help lick the Axis by buying bonds and 
stamps. 
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Masterpieces at Auton ie Advertising 


ARE PRINTED ON beekeoal PRINTING PAPERS 


Smart manufacturers of quality prod- Clark Levelcoat* printing papertocarry ordinary paper! ... Levelcoat papers 
ucts reflect their products’ value in the messages that sell their merchan- are for every type of letterpress and 
carefully prepared advertising. No ex- dise throughout the land. rotogravure printing. Available through 
ception to this rule is the direct adver- Step-up the appearance of your direct paper merchants. Address our nearest 
tising produced by manufacturers of advertising by using [sales office for sam- 
motor cars. It must be compelling, re- Levelcoat printing | Compare Levelcoat Quality! | plesoffineprintedre- 
plete with life-like pictures in glowing papers... you can | | sults obtainable with 
colors. Type must be printed clear- do this at little, if | Levelcoat papers. 
cut. Catalogs, circulars, and brochures any, extra cost be- Youareinvited tocall 
must say, “this is a quality product”. cause Levelcoat papers “A” is a diagram of greatly enlarged =| jin a Kimberly-Clark 
: . : edge of old-style manufactured eee 

Naturally, motor car manufacturers, provide all the beauty printing paper. Compare with “B”. | technician to help 

and many, many other producers of of costly printing you solve any paper 


highest-grade products, select Kimberly- papers at the price of ice | or printing problem. 


“*B’’ isa diagram of greatly enlarged 
edge of sheet of Levelcoat paper. 
Note the smoothness of both sides 
of Levelcoat paper. This smooth- 
ness is obtained by mew and exclu- 
sive processes and is the secret of the 
unexcelled printed results obtained 
with Levelcoat printing papers. 


For volume printing at a price 
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About a year ago the Pickwick Coffee 
people were considering ways and 
means of combating the usual summer 
slump that afflicted the coffee busi- 
ness. It occurred to one of the men 
that neither his own company nor any 
other coffee company had been doing 
a really good job of advertising during 
the summer months and that perhaps 
this was a factor in the decline of cof- 
fee sales in hot weather. He made a 
revolutionary proposal—that the Pic- 
wick people continue their advertising 
right on through the summer months. 


The suggestion was adopted. Pickwick 
Coffee advertising appeared exclu- 
sively in The Kansas City Star every 
week last summer—just as it had ap- 


Morning—315,568 


Advertiser 
Upsets Tradition-- 
Reaps Amazing Benefits 
in Sales and 


Expanded Distribution 


peared during the winter and spring 
and as itis appearing now. 


Was there any noticeable result? Yes. 


Sales of Pickwick Coffee have more 
than doubled. The number of stores 


selling ‘Pickwick Coffee has more 
than doubled. 


Once again we have an example of 
what happens when a good selling plan 
is promoted adequately in a good ad- 
vertising medium. One of the big fac- 
tors inthe success of the Pickwick Cof- 
fee campaign is that The Kansas City 
Star is nearly 100% carrier delivered, 
that no other newspaper in America 
has as many subscribers who receive 
the paper at their homes. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 


Evening—318,770 


Sunday—328,569 


Eye’s Right! 


Five years ago Eye*Catchers, Inc., N. Y., was nothing more 
than an idea in the mind of D. H. Livingston, former art director 
of the country's biggest newspaper syndicate service. Today it has 
subscribers in every state and in every country where it can do 
business despite blitzes and Fritzes. 


The firm offers a monthly photographic service to subscribers. 
Every month they get a batch of “the world’s greatest collection 
of sales promotion photographs,” glossy prints or mats, at a fixed 
annual fee. “All subjects are original and made exclusively by 
Eye*Catchers.’ Mr. Livingston claims that the service places 
in the hands of the small advertiser or sales manager ‘material 
the equal of that used in national advertising.” But he also points 
out that small companies are by no means his only customers. 
Some of the largest corporations use Eye*Catcher pictures 
regularly, for behemoths of business are not too mighty to save 
money. 


Mr. Livingston is almost as busy as a soda-jerker at the rush 
hour. When not directing photography at the studio or planning 
the monthly releases, he is taking pictures on location, or working 
at home nights in his darkroom or studio. Yet he is never too 
busy to strike a pose for the camera. Each month dozens of the 
most lucious models in Manhattan pose for him, but he is his 
own best model. In the past five years his pictures have been in 
as great demand as any of the pretty girls. 


Looking at a series of his pictures, it is difficult to believe that 
they are all of the same man. Mr. Livingston has the Boris Kar- 
loff knack of assuming different make-ups and appearances in end- 
less variety. Recently a leading movie producer wanted a special 
picture made. He had to have the model appearing in that month's 
Eye*Catcher photos. Could Mr. Livingston locate the model— 
expense no object, this is Hollywood talking? Executive Livings- 


Mr. Livingston. His pictures outsell pretty girls. 


Any Waste Paper? 


ton assured the producer that Model Livingston could be tracked 
down in a hurry. 


In developing Eye*Catchers, Mr. L. has made available sales 
promotional pictures to advertisers who couldn’t afford to use 
them previously. He has also brought new types of photographs 
to advertisers, editors and business men who were tired of hum- 
drum stock shots and drawings. This success, he believes, was the 
result of taking liberal doses of his own medicine. Every Eye * 
Catcher ad and direct mailing has been illustrated by an eye- 
catching photo. 


The Waste Paper Consuming Industry Conservation Committee 
came around to SM t'other day. It seems that Uncle Sam needs 
waste paper to be re-used as wrappings for shells and in other 
ways to slap the Jap, annoy the Nazi and irk the Italian. Loyally 
SM’s editors rummaged in filing cases and desk drawers and came 
up with a year’s accumulation of press releases from assorted pub- 
licity agents. 


All of the releases drifted into bottom drawers after SM’s staff 
read them through and murmured, “Well, well. Have to look 
into this later when we're not so busy.” Like the Chinese who pay 
all debts before starting a New Year, it behooves us to “look into” 
this twelfthmonth’s debris now before 1942 heaves over the 
horizon. Here, then, is a quick peek at the nation’s publicity mills 
as they ground fine or coarse during 1941. 


“Gold Mark Hosiery Co. today contracted with National Broad- 
casting Co. for a series of television programs over Station WNBT, 
featuring the company’s hosiery in a telecast contest for ‘the most 
telegenic legs.’ The first telegenic legs contest will be judged by 
a committee from the fashion, art, beauty and _ theatrical 
worlds .. .” 


“Martha Alden, sleep consultant for Pequot Mills, has devised, 
as a means to allay insomnia, a series of sleep exercises to be 
executed before sleep is desired. Exercises have such picturesque 
names as ‘Bed Post Grab’ and ‘Cat Stretch.’ In indicating to her 
audiences that fine long Pequot sheets used in a well-made bed 
greatly aid sound slumber, Miss Alden stresses the fact that 
although one-third of our lives are spent in sleep, very few cus- 
tomers know anything about this fascinating topic . . .” 


“Dawn Donut Co., Philadelphia, crowned William Dickerson 
the champion doughnut salesman in appreciation of his 15-year 
service in which he sold 20,768,904 doughnuts, besides a variety 
of packaged doughnuts and cakes. If placed side by side, 20,768,- 
904 doughnuts would cover 1,100 miles from New York to 
Philadelphia to Washington to Cleveland to Chicago .. .” 


“The famous Petty Girl will be used in advertising for Blue 
Swan Mills products, it is announced by Lawrence B. Hicks, ad. 
mgr. Mr. Hicks believes that the Petty Girl is the embodiment of 
the American girl and that a medium-priced undergarment such 
as the Blue Swan Mills manufactures will receive sales stimulus 
through this kind of glamorization. Blue Swan manufactures the 
Undikins Family, consisting of Moldikins, Sissikins, Flarikins, 
Frillikins, Slendikins, Smoothikins and Minikins . . .” 


“The red ball, long synonymous with skating itself and used 
as the sign for the start of the skating season, is to come down 
immediately, according to Louis J. Brecker, who owns Gay Blades, 
the country’s largest indoor skating rink, as a result of Japan's 
unprovoked attack upon the U. S. 


“ "We cannot associate the flag of a murderous nation with the 
sport of ice skating,’ Mr. Brecker stated, ‘and I’ve ordered all our 
advertising paper with the red ball on it to be taken down. Tem- 
porarily we are substituting a red star.’ Mr. Brecker stated further 
that he had hopes of running a contest among students in the 
city’s schools to find a fitting substitute, and that the Middle 
Atlantic Skating Association would work with him in ridding 
skating of its Japanese symbol . . .” 


“The Metropolitan Opera Co. has cancelled all plans for fur- 
ther productions of ‘Madame Butterfly.’ . . .” 
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Following the last World War a bronze and marble group was placed 
in the lobby of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company build- 
ing in New York. On it are inscribed these words, “Service to the 
nation in peace and war.” 


They are more than words. They are the very spirit of the entire 
Bell System organization. In these stirring days, we pledge ourselves 
again to the service of the nation . . . so that “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


As the Curtain Falls on 1941— 


The Chronicle Is Houston’s 
Leading Newspaper— 


more dominantly now than ever before! 


(And This Is the 29th Consecutive Year) 


straight years, The Chronicle has held 


a dominant leadership in Houston. Now, 
with 11 months of the 29th year torn from the calendar, it 
becomes apparent The Chronicle will finish 1941 stronger 
than ever. 

Take this, for example! Dominant though The Chronicle 
already was, The Chronicle GAINED 453,320 lines of ad- 
vertising during the 11 months of 1941, while the second 
Houston paper LOST 118,790 lines, and the third Houston 
paper gained only 26,642 lines. 

This gain pushes The Chronicle’s lead- 
ership in advertising over the second 
paper to 4,808,048 lines, and over the 
third paper to 8,259,230 lines. The 
Chronicle published almost as much as 
both the other Houston newspapers com- 
bined! 

Of course there’s a reason for The 
Chronicle’s continuing dominance! It’s simply that The 
Chronicle gives you majority coverage of the Houston mar- 
The Chronicle is Texas’ 


ket at the lowest cost per family. 


largest daily newspaper. 


THEHOUSTONICHRONICLE 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 
28 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 
x * * 

THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


“When candles burn low, faces have a tendency to fade into 
the blackout. Happily, Schiaparelli who first made history with a 
night lipstick, (Shocking) now comes forward with a new series 
—Sleeping—in two evening shades: Sunset and Sunrise—each as 


distinctively original as their forerunner. Definitely for the 
pleasure bound, these new shades are meant for alluring hours 
when good folk sleep and only night owls prowl. Sunset is dark 
and luminous. At a first night, it will outwit footlights and defeat 
the shadows. But when the first streaks of dawn filter through 
and it is time to call a taxi, Sunrise—a vivid, luscious shade—will 
save you from that wan and spooky look we all know so well . . . 
Amusingly enough, each comes in a Sleeping blue case, shaped like 
a burnt-out candle... 


“Arise my love and take a hike with me. You won't be a 
step behind your fella, either, if you wear these flexible treaders. 
They're copied facsimilissimo from his own favorite mocassin- 
type oxfords, only on you they’re going to look tiny—it’s all been 
planned that way. The object all sublime on maidenly or mixed- 
sexes campuses, is to have stylish groundlings. Here we have two 
of saddle leather, finished in a rich, drooly, cordovan color that 
looks as if love and love alone had burnished them. $5.50, 
although worth more...” 


“Over 5,000 girls from all sections of the country have answered 
the recent edict of the Will Hays office, banning certain types of 
sweaters from the: screen, by entering the first annual national 
contest to select “The Sweater Girl of 1941.’ Olympic Knitwear, 
Inc., manufacturers of Tish-U-Knit sweaters, report that the 
nation-wide competition attracted so many girls because the young 
ladies apparently were anxious to refute the Hays office taboo 
on sweaters...” 


In this batch of sizzling-hot news releases there were none from 
the Waste Paper Consuming Industry Conservation Committee. 
Evidently that organization practices what it preaches. Which 
brings us up to an observation of Logan Pearsall Smith, the Eng- 
lish essayist: 


“That we should practice what we preach is generally admitted; 
but anyone who preachers what he and his hearers practice must 
incur the gravest moral disapprobation.” 


May 1942 bring us fewer tooters of this type of publicity 
trumpet and more shooters of straight stuff. 


Like the Elephant 


“Darling, you did remember our anniversary! And I thought 
you had forgotten! . . .” 

“Dear Nephew: It was sweet of you to send your old aunt 
chocolates on her birthday . . .” 


“The liquor was much appreciated, and our whole staff joined 
me in drinking a toast to you x 


Pauncefort J. Smartypants receives all these thanks and expres- 
sions of esteem with a bland smile. Actually he can’t remember 
his own telephone number, but among his associates he is becom- 
ing known as “P. J., the man with the elephant memory.” His 
secret-—and he won't be grateful for revealing it—is “Reminder 
Service,’ a New York life-saver for the absent-minded. 


He lists with the service anniversaries, birthdays and other dates 
when he should send gifts. Three days beforehand a telephone 
call prods him, “January 6 is your tenth wedding anniversary. 
Shall we send the usual two dozen roses?” Reminder Service has 
an arrangement with Louis Sherry, candy; Wadley & Smythe, 
flowers; Burns & Co., liquors; and will select gifts on the day 
specified. There is no charge for the service. Wadley & Smythe 
and Louis Sherry will send a monthly bill. The N. Y. State 
Alcohol Law requires that all liquor purchases be on a cash basis. 


Nowadays Pauncefort’s life is gladsome. Butter won't melt 
in his wife's mouth. His rich Aunt Agatha is conferring with 
lawyers about her will. His best customers appreciate his thought 
fulness, for everybody likes to be remembered. He's keeping 
mum, though, on the secret of his success. So don’t let on what 
we told you. 
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CIRCULATION MAKES NEW RECORDS 


SPURRED by a TWO-BILLION-DOLLAR defense program, 
the factories of Detroit are roaring today as never before ... and 
keeping step with this vastly increasing production is the circulation 


of the city’s leading newspaper—THE NEWS. 


For the six-month period ending September 30, 1941, The News 
registered the LARGEST GAIN OF ANY DETROIT NEWS- 
PAPER compared with the corresponding period ending September 
30, 1940. Week-day circulation was up 22,992 .. . Sunday, up 31,099! 


With the largest A.B.C. recognized home-delivered circulation 
of ANY NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES, The News, 


by itself, reaches 63.8% of all families in the Detroit city zone 
taking any newspaper regularly—and 42.7% of these families receive 
no other local newspaper. 


Record Circulation for the Six Months Ending Sept. 30, 1941 


WEEK-DAYS, 363,014 + SUNDAYS, 435,241 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Owners and Operators of Station WW J — America’s 


Pioneer Broadcasting Station—and Station W45D —F.M. 
me New York: I. A. Kietn, Ine. Chicago: J. E. Lutz 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


An important improvement has 
been made, effective with this issue 
of SM, in the “High Spot Cities” 
statistical tabulations. Heretofore the 
figures have supplied measures of 
direction and degree in the buying 
power of markets. To these two 
measurements has now been added 
that of volume. 

We have, now, therefore, a month- 
ly service for readers which fore- 
casts, for major cities, the expected 
ratio of sales for the year ending 
60 days ahead, to the similar period 
of last year. We have also a city- 
national index which relates the city 
figures to figures for the nation, 
showing how specific markets are 
moving in comparison with the coun- 
try asa whole. And, as a third factor, 
we have a forecast of the change in 
dollar retail sales volume for the 
12-month period ending 60 days 
hence, as compared with the previ- 
ous 12 months. 

The editors recommend close 
study of these figures by marketing 
directors and sales statisticians, com- 
parison of them with your own sales 
figures, application of them to your 
sales planning. One way to improve 
your net under difficult market con- 
ditions is to sell where sales will be 
relatively the easiest to get, and 


therefore the cheapest. 
A. R. HAHN 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 1, 1942: 


Problems and Potentials of 1942 


THE WAR STATUS OF THE U. S. A. will, of course, 
change our national marketing picture—drastically. It will 
be more necessary than ever for executives to read their 
business papers carefully, to work more closely with their 
trade associations, to watch all allied industries which will 
affect their operations. 

Here is a summary of some of the trends already evi- 
dent—trends that will bear close watching by all marketing 
executives. 


January-February Drives: The more prudent family 
heads may have started to save and economize in order to 
meet new or larger federal tax payments on March 15, but 
the average citizen will do nothing about it until Uncle 
Sam’s due date is almost upon him—and then he will prob- 
ably make drastic slashes in his expenditures. Therefore, 
January and February should be excellent months in which 
to launch sales drives; money will likely be spent much 
more freely in those months than in March. 


Defense Unemployment: This year, 1942, factory 
employment and production will reach new high levels for 
the nation as a whole. Some sections will be hard hit, at 
least temporarily. Watch newspapers, magazines, and re- 
porting services for changes. For example, in the centers 
of automobile tire and parts production there will occur in 
the next few weeks the greatest mass transfer of men and 
machines from one type of work to another that ever took 
place in any industry anywhere. Any unemployment result- 
ing will be of a temporary nature; if the victory program 
proceeds as it is laid out, those centers as soon as the shift- 
over is completed, will have greater employment than ever 
before. 

Federal Security Administrator Paul McNutt recently 
analyzed 9,900 defense manufacturing plants and found 
that between November 1 and March 1, 67,000 workers 
would be laid off—but that 255,000 new workers would 
be hired. 


Salesmen’s Cars: Tires are now rationed and sales- 
men’s cars are classified (at least at the moment) as non- 
essential. Prepare to travel your men by bus and railroad. 
Classify your accounts to eliminate personal calls on all 
except the most important. See that you are geared to 
handle more contacts by mail. The jobber will become in- 
creasingly important to you. Better jobber relations should 
be well up at the top of your 1942 agenda. 


Working the Farm Market: If business automobile 
travel is curtailed, how are you going to reach the small 
town and rural areas where farmers do most of their spend- 
ing? The farmer in 1942 will probably consume a higher 
proportion of branded advertised goods than in any other 
year, because the farmer will have not only greater income, 
but greater spending power. He will be hit less hard than 
the white-collar man by increased taxes and higher living 
costs. (See survey page 24 this issue, for an up-to-date 
picture on the farmer and the markets he represents.) 


Black-out Markets: As the ARP program gets into 
full swing on both coasts, there will be enormous demands 
for textile products, flashlights, candles, paint, materials for 
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stocking first-aid stations—to mention just a few of the 
many items. 


Reconditioning: Reconditioning old business and con- 
sumers goods may become a major war-time industry. Ma- 
chinery, sewing machines, vacuum cleaners will be reno- 
vated by the thousands. Small — shops for household 
appliances will become increasingly important units in the 
retail trade picture, 


What About Leisure Time? 


PEOPLE WILL WORK HARDER, and at longer hours, 
but our mechanized civilization will provide them with 
lots of leisure time. If big outdoor sporting events are 
banned, if bombing scares cut down movie attendance, 
what will people do with their leisure? 


They Will Read More: All branches of the publishing © 
industry (if sufficient paper is available) will feel a height- 
ened demand. People will read for detailed information 
on the war, for “escape,” for technical knowledge on 
how to improve their position in life or how to make 
things which they may have difficulty in buying at the 
stores. 


They Will Listen More: Radio listening during the 
first week of the war was up between one-third and one- 
half over normal. The index of sets in use will subside, 
but probably will remain higher than at any previous time. 
Battery-type portables should spurt in sales because of peo- 


ple’s fear of power interruptions. 


Travel for Pleasure: With taxes taking huge chunks 
of cash, with defense plants operating on a basis of 168 
hours—a week, vacations are likely to be curtailed, if not 


Factory Employment and Pay Rolls 


1923-25=100 


Eaploynent 163 “7 - 
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Source of Date: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics ae ret 


Carroll L. Wilson, director of the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, told the sales staff of The American 
Weekly the day after the war was declared, “It is difficult to 
maintain the morale of a people by patriotism alone. We need 
as big a flow of non-defense products as can be produced, 
without hampering the war effort . . . 

“And the market for them, largely, will be in the lower- 
income brackets. To date their incomes have risen faster than 
prices . . . So, compared with recent experience, there exist 
more incomes, more margin for purchases, and a keener 
demand in the lower-income group than in the middle-income 
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eliminated, or will be on a much less elaborate scale. The 
shortage of tires may be a major factor in affecting the vaca- 
tion market, although the railroads are equipped to handle 
more passenger travel than they have had in twenty years. 

Sellers of travel facilities must really sell. The Pacific 
Advertising Association, for example, has sent a bulletin 
to members pointing out that the rest of America must be 
informed that Pacific Coast trade and travel is safe and 
secure. ‘Actually, no hostile nation is located within seven 
thousand miles of the Pacific Coast, and with the bulk of 
America’s Navy in the Pacific, we are probably in safer 
position here than many other parts of the country .. . 
Cancellation of public events such as the two big football 
games, Santa Anita racing season, and other such affairs, 
has been misinterpreted elsewhere. The net result is that 
millions look on the West Coast as an armed camp under 
martial law, whereas the precautions taken were not in- 
tended to convey that meaning at all.” 


Do-it-at-Home Things: Some fortunate individuals 
and companies are going to make a clean-up by developing 
new home games and the 1942 counter-parts of jig-saw 
puzzles and cross-word puzzles. For example, there should 
be a greatly stimulated demand for products which the 
home-craftsman can make. 


Home Canning: While this isn’t a leisure industry, it 
is something done in the home and so it’s mentioned in 
this paragraph. As food prices continue to rise, look for 
an enormous jump in home canning this Summer. It will 
be further stimulated by fears on the part of the public of 
the availability of tin cans, 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. went all-out in selling Defense 

Bonds and Stamps. They not only enlisted their salesmen (see 

front cover) but the office and factory employes. Prizes were 

given for the best selling jobs—and most of the prize money 
was reinvested in bonds. 


Substitutions and Shortages 


A WAVE IS COMING—in the simplification and stand- 
ardization of civilian products. Donald M. Nelson, Execu- 
tive Director of the Supply, Priorities and Allocations 
Board, recently urged both retailers and manufacturers to 
eliminate what he calls “frills and gadgets” from their 
products to assist the defense industries. He suggested 
good quality, but no fancy work, as a watch-word, rather 
than limitation of production in fields not competing with 
defense needs. Simplification of products, he said, “need 
not mean curtailment in the volume of output. Personally, 
I should like to see an expansion in the production of 
consumers’ goods which do not conflict with defense items, 
as a means of drawing off extra purchasing power and as a 
consequent brake on inflation.” 

He went on to say, “I should like to toss out the idea 
that when a frill has been removed from some product, 
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instead of trying to find some phony imitation of it so it 
will look just like its predecessor, the simplified, defrilled 
— be made to stand up by itself, ae that it has 

en streamlined for defense, that its bright work has 
gone into weapons to defend this country and fight Hitler.” 

He argued that “in the field of color, simplification 
means fewer shades. For instance, if all finishing plants 
allowed customers to choose from a more limited range of 
colors, the inventory and production savings would be 
enormous and yet there would still be a fine opportunity 
for creative styling and variety of combinations . . . you 
may wonder where simplification ends and standardization 
begins. If you have 20 fabric constructions and reduce 
them to ten you are doing a good simplification job, But 
when you and perhaps a group of other manufacturers 
decide what those ten shall be, then you are standardizing. 
Simplification is selective.” 


Standardization: Simplification will come first but 
executives should look ahead to the time when standardiza- 
tion may also be applied. How will you change your adver- 
tising and promotion if your product becomes the same in 
specifications as that of your competition? One currently 
quoted example is the bicycle industry, where it is rumored 
that there may be only one model for men, one model for 
women. Another rumor is that before long there will not 
only be much more drastic limitations in the number of 
automobiles made for civilian use, but that all manufac- 
turers will have to turn out identically the same model. 
That, we repeat, is only a rumor, but it would be far- 
sighted thinking on the part of executives to have a plan 
worked out to cover such an emergency—just in case. 


Cutting Out Waste: Higher labor and material costs, 
plus possible use of more expensive substitute material, 
may squeeze the manufacturer between these higher costs 
on one hand and a price ceiling on the other. No one 
big saving may be possible, and yet in every organization 
small savings can be made, especially those which call for 
the elimination of waste. For example, every mailing list 
is full of mistakes which result in needless duplication 
within prospects’ organizations and the sending of thou- 
sands of pieces of mail to people who have moved or who 
have died. 


A Paper Shortage?: It may not come, but many ex- 
perts are worried about the paper situation. Not only is 
the government using more than ever before, but so is 
industry. The government uses go all the way from thou- 
sands of necessary forms to wrapping precision shells in 
paper. This latter, for example, wasn’t done in the last 
war. The shortage of tin foil, lead, etc., brings an increas- 
ing demand for paper. For example, heavy paper tubes may 
be used in place of tin and lead tubes for drug products, 
toothpaste, and the like. The certain shortage of certain 
kinds of paper, and the possible shortage of all kinds of 
paper is another reason for making direct mail work more 
efficient by cutting out names that do not belong. 

Just how far the government will go in regulating the 
types of products which it will permit to be packed in 
tins is unknown, but it is very possible that there will be 
severe cuts (if not complete elimination) in the amount 
of tin allowed for such products as beer, dog food, tobacco, 
oil, and many types of household supplies other than food. 


* 


It’s not going to be an easy year—but it will be the most 
satisfactory one that any of us have ever seen if we succeed 
in doing the twin jobs of keeping our businesses solvent 
and licking the hell out of Hitler and his contemptible 
partners. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
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Bratten Lavedan 


P. M. Bratren, head of Frigidaire appliance division, Dayton, 

Ohio, has been appointed general sales manager of the com- 

bined appliance, air conditioning and commercial divisions. 

In this post he takes over the responsibilities of C. A. Copp, 

v.p. of General Motors Sales Corp., who will devote his entire 
time to Frigidaire’s war activities. 


P. F. Lavepan, vice-president, succeeds C. G. Carter as presi- 

dent of Liquid Carbonic Corp. He will make his headquarters 

in N. Y. Mr. Carter is now chairman of the executive com- 

mittee. J. H. Pratt, v.-p., with headquarters in the general 
offices, Chicago, is promoted to executive v.-p. 


NEWS 


Townshend Larmon 


Frank W. TOWNSHEND joins Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., Walker- 

ville, Ont., as assistant general sales manager in charge of 

monopoly states. Since 1919 he has been an account executive 

in the N. Y. and Detroit offices of McCann-Erickson, Inc. John 

Finneran will continue in his present capacity as assistant 
general sales manager of open states, 


Sicurp S. LArRMON succeeds Chester J. LaRoche as president of 
Young & Rubicam, N. Y. ad agency. The latter is now board 
chairman. Raymond Rubicam, former board chairman, has 
become chairman of the executive committee. Mr. Larmon has 
been with Y & R 13 years, ten of them as vice-president. 


REEL 


Hamilton Evans 


Siwney J. Hamitton, Jr., who has been in charge of the intro- 
duction of Hiram Walker, Inc.'s “Imperial” blended whiskey, 
has been made a vice-president. He joined the Detroit com- 
pany in February, 1941. Frank R. LaBarge, western divisional 
mgr., has also been appointed a v..p. He joined in 1936. 


H. G. Evans is named vice-president of Hamilton Manufactur- 

ing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Joining the firm in 1923, he was 

named treasurer and sales manager in 1933. He will continue 

to have charge of sales of Hamilton and of the affiliated 
American Cabinet Co. 
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Browne Harrington 


RaYMOND BROwNE is appointed advertising manager of Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Co., Louisville. He has been an account execu- 
tive with J. Walter Thompson, advertising manager of Texas 
Co., and head of the N. Y. office of H. B. Humphrey, Bos- 


ton agency. 


E._tiorr HARRINGTON, sales manager of General Electric air 

conditioning and commercial refrigeration department, at 

Bloomfield, N. Y., transfers to sales manager of the Schenectady 

induction motor section of the G-E industrial departusent. He 
joined the company ten years ago. 
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What Sound Cooperative Advertising 


Has Done for America’s Meat Industry 


Ewing Galloway 


Test campaign of last year alone lifted per capita meat con- 
sumption from 131 to 141 pounds. Current plans call for 
expenditure of $2,000,000 yearly to broaden program de- 
signed to tell the public the truth about the nutritional 


values of meat. 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


* 


N 1939 meat consumption in the 
United States, after dwindling 
steadily over a period of years, 
had slumped to 131 pounds per 

capita. In 1940, after a $100,000 test 
campaign had been inaugurated, it rose 
to 141 pounds. The figures for 1941 
are not yet available but it is known 
that consumption has been largely in- 
creased. With an advertising cam- 
paign now well launched, backed with 
carefuly planned promotional material 
which calls for an expenditure of 
$2,000,000 a year for an extended 
period through the American Meat 
Institute, vastly increased consumption 
is expected; in fact, it is even now 
being accomplished. 

It is a recognized fact that the food 
habits of a nation are made through 
periods of national emergency. Every 
day Uncle Sam feeds his men in mili- 
tary training an average of 14.08 
ounces of meat each, or 321 pounds 
per year. Habits thus fixed remain 
for a generation or longer. Fostering 
similar habit-fixing is a keystone in the 
American. Meat Institute’s efforts to 
make us a nation of meat eaters. 


MD’s Educated First 


Organized back in 1919, the Insti- 
tute never got around to putting on a 
consumer advertising program until 
early in 1940. Progress since then is 
triumphant proof of what can be ac- 
complished through a wise and care- 
fully planned campaign. 

Before the first consumer advertising 
appeared, in 1940, the Institute had 
laid a background by advertising over 
a period of several months direct to 
the medical profession. This was done 
largely through space purchased in the 
medical magazines. The theory was 
that some doctors, busy with their 
work, had failed to keep up with their 
professional reading and so were more 
or less out of touch with the changing 
theories of their leaders who were put- 
ting meats more and more into diets. 

For years it had been a growing 
practice to take meats away from per- 
sons who were suffering from high 
blood pressure, arthritis, kidney disease 
and many other ills, A reversal was 
setting in and many eminent doctors 
had come to believe that this practice 
was a grave error. These argued that 
the proteins and vitamins found in 
meats were needed to build up the 
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patients and that to leave them out of 
diets was a sapping process. 

If the rank and file of physicians 
could be convinced and reminded of 
the newer knowledge about meat, the 
Institute argued, the general public 
would be more readily and effectively 
convinced of the value of meats as 
foods. Medical experts were employed 
to cooperate with advertising men in 
preparing copy. This was done care- 
fully, cautiously, and with a strict 
sticking to facts as agreed upon by 
physicians of high standing. 

In the beginning this advertising, 
aimed at the medical profession, was 
highly technical. Lately it has become 
a little more popular in nature. That’s 
because the groundwork was well laid. 

The first consumer advertising ap- 
peared in a selected list of national 
magazines in September, 1940. Ad- 
vertising copy is laid out in short pro- 
grams—four months at a time. This 
is because of changing conditions in 
the meat industry. The program aims 
at not only influencing the public to 
buy meats but to buy meats that, at 
the moment, may be in surplus and so 
“good buys.” Through all this adver- 
tising a general theme is carried—the 
frank statement, with evidence, that 
meat is nutritionally economical. 


Big Spring Campaign 


The newest campaign will start in 
January and last through April, It 
will appear, full pages, largely in 
color, in the following national mag- 
azines: 

Cosmopolitan, Forecast for Home 
Economics, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Liberty, Life, 
McCall's, Parents’, Redbook, Saturday 
Evening Post, True Story, What's New 
in Home Economics, Woman's Home 
Companion, and, perhaps, some others. 
To this list will be added more than 
350 newspapers in major marketing 
centers and 1,700 outdoor posters, one- 
half of them illuminated. 

Direct mail, hand out pieces, point- 
of-sale material and booklets are also 
being employed. One such booklet, 
written by medical men of high stand- 
ing, is called “Reducing the Modern 
Way.”’ It was announced to the public 
through a single advertisement which 
appeared in Life magazine. The fol- 
lowing Monday morning three mail 
bags filled with dimes, its price, were 
waiting when the Institute offices were 
opened. It is confidently expected that 
2,000,000 copies will be distributed. 

Very soon another booklet will be 
issued called “84 Recipes for Meat 
and How to Cook It.” It is a recog- 
nized fact that most housewives “get 
into a rut” in meat buying. The aver- 
age woman is familiar with only an 
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extremely limited number otf cuts. She 
buys these over and over again. Too, 
there is a vast ignorance in the mat- 
ter of how to cook meats properly. 
There’s going to be much information 
on the proper preparation of meats 
broadcast during the coming months; 
that and information on which cuts 
are, at the moment, priced so that they 
are good buys, 

The market for meats changes 
swiftly at times and it is often neces- 
sary to bulletin the information to the 
public. That precludes long-range ad- 
vertising. A case in point—one year 
ago the thrifty buyer might well pur- 
chase shoulders of pork. Not so now. 
Shoulders are going into cans for ex- 
port to our allies in Europe under the 
lease-lend program and the price is up. 

An idea recently borrowed from the 
whale, the walrus and the polar bear 
is right now affecting the meat indus- 
try. These creatures wear a protective 
layer of fat to keep the cold out. Any- 
thing that will keep the cold out will 


also keep the heat out. Since the war 
started the Nazis have sunk some re- 
frigerator ships and the export of 
meats to England became a problem. 

Building on the experience of the 
whale, the walrus and the bear, the 
shippers conceived the idea of freezing 
perishable and mild-cured meats well 
below zero. Then they froze lard, in 
cases, the same way. The meats were 
placed in the centers of holds of ordi- 
nary freighters with layers of lard 
below, around the sides and over the 
meats. Lard being a fine insulator, the 
fresh meats have been arriving in Eng- 
land still firmly frozen and in excellent 
condition. 

Quick changes of this kind in the 
world’s shipping habits have rapid in- 
fluence on the market. They change 
the availability of various types of 
meats. Thus it is necessary to. stop 


every now and then to re-examine the 
current market if the housewife is to 
be properly advised in the advertising 
aimed at her. 
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INSTITUTE, Chicago 


Medically approved charts like this are used in national magazine advertising, 
in point-of-sale pieces and in broadsides and booklets to convince the public 
of the nutritional value of meats. 
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Mrs. Housewife, this year, when she 
goes to any one of the 230,000 outlets 
selling meats and meat products will 
very likely find a prominent place, 
probably on the wall, a full color chart 
entitled “Chart of Thrifty Meat Cuts.” 
This suggests to her what to ask for, 
what to serve with the meat and how 
to prepare it. It will cover different 
cuts of beef, pork, lamb and veal. And 
in bold letters: 

“It’s smart to serve thrifty meat cuts. 
They're a rich source of natural B vita- 
mins . . . complete proteins . . . essen- 
tial minerals.” 

And a seal—''Accepted, American 
Medical Association, Council of 
Foods.”’ 

The print order is 350,000 — 

Madame will find suggestions bear- 
ing such words as roast, broil, braise 
and boil. There’s small emphasis on 
“fry.” Aim of those behind the pro- 
ject, meat connoisseurs all, is to edu- 
cate the public to the best in meats; 
not only in quality but in preparation. 
Make ‘em tasty. 


All Sales Factors Tied In 


Carrying the campaign further into 
the 230,000 outlets, a merchandising 
staff has been built up to sell the pro- 
gram to the 15,000 meat salesmen who 
cover the country. A staff of 15 men, 
stationed strategically about the coun- 
try, is working to sell the advertising 
to the dealer who sells the meat. He 
is told that the campaign is for his 
benefit and that he can benefit more if 
he ties into it. 

The 15 staff men carry and exhibit 
to the trade sound films, slide films, 
glass slides and other matter. They 
are trained to address groups of deal- 
ers, butchers and salesmen. They go 
out on the job at the beginning of each 
four-months program. The program 
is a re-education in product as well as 
educational in the matter of the adver- 
tising and promotion, 

Daily and weekly newspapers and 
magazines, on request, are given news 
releases and recipe and menu sugges- 
tions for their home or food pages. 
Pictures are available if they want 
them. 

Five hundred local advertising chair- 
men in various communities, usually 
branch house managers for meat pack- 
ers, cooperate with the Institute head- 
quarters. That is so advertising and 
promotion can be geared to fit local 
requirements. Some 400 packers are 
members of the Institute. These rep- 
resent more than 90% of the meat 
output of the nation. 

Much stress is placed on merchan- 
dising because the Institute believes, 
making it almost a religion, that mer- 
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chandising the advertising is vital. The 
management belongs to the school that 
Says just to advertise is not enough. 

Probably no program ever contrived 
has ever carried the ¢/e-in idea farther 
in any campaign. Meat condiments 
and sauces are promoted along with 
the meats. These make good meats 
even better, copy says. So the condi- 
ment and sauce makers return the com- 
pliment by tying-in their products with 
meats, 

Similar tie-ins are worked with the 
American Gas Association, the electric 
bureau, the manufacturers of stoves, 
the dairy industry, the millers’ group 
and the organizations which promote 
and sell fruits and vegetables. Cher- 
ries, at times, are pictured in color in 
the Institute advertising, showing them 
as a garnishment for certain meats. 
So the cherry people reciprocate and 
suggest meats with cherries. The mus- 
tard manufacturers and the meat in- 
dustry, under this new order, each 
pats the other's back. 

Forty-six Class-A railroads, by pre- 
arrangement, have used specially pre- 
pared stickers on the menus used in 
their diners which sing the health value 
of meats. The Union Pacific is pro- 
moting meats on hundreds of thou- 
sands of calendars. The Santa Fe has 
printed a complete book on meats. 

One little story SM picked up at 
the Institute headquarters may, in some 
way, indicate the convincing effect of 
good advertising. A letter was re- 
ceived from a California man which 
said: 

“Can you send me a clean proof, on 
good paper, of the illustration used in 
the current issue of .......... mag- 
azine. When I married some years 
ago, my wife, who was a vegetarian, 
sold me on the idea. Your advertise- 


ments have convinced me that we 


should serve meats regularly in my 
home. I want the — of that roast, 


in color, so I can frame it and keep it 
on the wall in my dining room . . . as 
a continuous reminder that I want 
meat.” 

He got it. 

The program for selling more meat 
reaches very far, if you care to think 
well into the economics of the nation. 
It carries through to production of live 
stock. Almost all animals grown are 
eaten. Ultimately, barring untoward 
happening, each ends up in the pot. 
So demand regulates production. The 
market pushes back its influence in the 
ranch and the farm. 

If, over a period of years, it can 
create a greater demand for beef and 
pork and lamb, the law of supply and 
demand will bring greater production 
and so more wealth to the producers 
of animals. It will mean millions of 
dollars poured into the rural sections 
and will give those areas more buying 
power. 


Why Consumption Dropped 


Back in 1908 the per capita con- 
sumption of meats was 162.6 pounds 
as compared with the 131 eaten in 
1939, The meat industry believes that 
the two principal factors in this drop- 
ping off were: 

1. The “meatless days’ of World 
War No. 1 and the propaganda that 
went along with it in the effort to re- 
duce the consumption of meat. 

2. The rise of food faddists who 
preached meat substitutes and who, 
they think, caused no end of damage 
through popularizing squirrely diets. 

In the early days of America, it is 
pointed out, meat was served in the 
average home three times a day. Be- 
cause of the less-meat craze which 
swept the country for a time consump- 
tion dropped to the point where meat 
was served at only about 60% of eve- 
ning meals, 50% of noon meals and 
for only one-third of breakfasts. How- 
ever, an Institute-sponsored survey on 
the public's attitude toward meat re- 
vealed that 98.8% of all had a real 
liking for meat. Half of the people 
interviewed said they believed meats 
hard to digest; 75% that pork was 
hard to digest. 

One result of this is the incorpora- 
tion into the program of evidence, 
prepared by medical authorities, to 
prove the easy digestibility of meats. 
The statement is made that all meat is 
from 96 to 98% digestible—a record 
equaled by few foods. 

Passing this story on to the public 
has required a mass of detail work. 
Retailers were supplied, during the last 
year, with more than 300,000 mats to 
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be used in newspapers, broadsides and 
handbill advertising, In a recent study 
of retail advertising covering more 
than 4,000,000 lines, it was found 
that, following the inauguration of the 
program, the retail advertising of 
meats had been upped 5% as com- 
pared with the same period the year 
before. 

A survey of retail advertisements in 
32 cities during one week showed that 
in newspaper advertising alone pork 
sausage links, on which a special drive 
was being made at that time, were 
mentioned 1,672 times in a total of 
17,000 lines of space. 

One packer reported the sale of 
7,200 pounds of liver sausage to a 
local chain customer who had never 
stocked the product prior to the drive. 
Another chain, in the midwest, re- 
ported its liver sausage sales up 126%. 


Radio scripts were provided on re- 
quest for home economics programs 
and it is known that a large number of 
radio stations broadcast the material in 
whole or in part. 


$2,000,000 Campaign! 


The first step in the campaign, in 
a measure a test, called for the expen- 
diture of $100,000. The reaction of 
the public was so quick that the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, in 
1940, decided to go into a long time 
program which calls for the expendi- 
ture of $2,000,000 or more annually. 


However, carrying the story to the 
general public is not the whole job. 
Work is being done to improve meat 
market management. The United 
States Government and the University 
of Chicago are both participating in 
this to some measure. 


Under the provisions of the George- 
Deen Act which made available funds 
for the use of courses in business, 
training in “Merchandising Meat’ and 
“Managing Meat Markets” have been 
made available to part-time and full- 
time workers in meat markets and to 
owners and managers of such markets. 

These courses have been prepared by 
the Business Education Service of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, with the 
American Meat Institute and national 
retail meat and grocery trade associa- 
tions cooperating, These are offered 
by state and local boards of education. 


The purposes are to teach the most 
approved practices of meat retailing, 
to aid in the development of trained 
sales people, and to promote good 
meat market management. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in cooperation 
with the Institute, conducts research 
and gives instruction in meat industry 
subjects. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Until the day they are actually in battle, doughboys like—and get—the small comforts 
and luxuries of life at the PX or canteen. 


Army Post Exchange: New Outlet 


for a Host of “Civilian” Products 


From bathrobes to writing kits, the American soldier buys almost 


as many items as does his brother in an arms plant. But he has 


strong prejudices, and selling to him is strictly “according to 


regulations.” Here’s how to do it. 


ARDLY had the first selec- 
tees reached training camps, 
and found time to look 
around, when orders for rub- 

ber air mattresses began to be placed 
by Army post exchanges. 

Air mattresses were being used by 
officers. Privates observed, and wanted 
to know if they could buy them out 
of their own pockets. Orders were 
placed by the post exchanges, and one 
way or another, something about our 
Army was revealed. 

You can say that our boys are “‘soft,”’ 
and work up quite a case on morale, 
and a luxury Army. 

But you will be safest in saying that 
until he is called upon to fight and 
undergo real hardships, the American 
private is going to devote his attention 
to learning how, and meantime be 
comfortable. That is the way they 
now do it in the German armies, which 
train hard, but live comfortably by 
German standards, and when the day 
of battle comes, have every possible 
convenience of modern transport, with 
good food and daily mail, to get them 
up to the fighting line. That is the 
real meaning of blitz warfare. The 
present-day soldier rides to his job as 
well as the defense factory worker. 

You can also say that the Army, 


through its post exchanges, has created 
a new market worth studying, because 
it buys things you may never have 
thought of as saleable to soldiers, such 
things you make, as air pillows, steel- 
cased wrist watches, down-filled sleep- 
ing bags, sweaters, tailored uniforms 
for privates, slacks, lounging robes, 
fine pipes, writing kits and stationery, 
fountain pens, games, foods, soap and 
toilet articles, shaving kit . . 

Look into this new market, and re- 
member that men in the Army detest 
merchandise specially made for mili- 
tary service, with red-white-and-blue 
designs, patriotic mottoes and organi- 
zation emblems. They need no re- 
minders that they are in the service. 

The inquiring salesman, arriving at 
an Army post exchange for the first 
time, finds familiar surroundings. 
There is a general store with a diversi- 
fied stock, and special shopping serv- 
ice, and generally a restaurant or lunch 
room, maybe a service station, and 
barber shop, tailor shop and shoe re- 
pair shop. Many posts have a theatre, 
and there are recreational facilities, 
such as gymnasium, lounging rooms, 
library, etc. 

This retail center is run by an officer, 
detailed to the duty by the command- 
ing officer; he is responsible to a post 
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exchange council, and appoints a man- 
ager, purchasing agent, special order 
clerk and other helpers, and may em- 
ploy civilian clerks. 

Sometimes the post exchange officer 
does the buying; again there is a pur- 
chasing agent. There are buying 
hours, generally morning or afternoon. 
A telephone call ahead will let the 
salesman know when he can show his 
goods. 

Arriving at a camp and _ being 
stopped by a sentry is little different 
from passing through the usual sales 
reception room. You tell who you 
are, whom you want to see, and why, 
and the information is telephoned in. 
If you are received, you may get a 
pass, to be surrendered when you leave. 

The chain store has developed in 
large camps, because it takes more 
than one exchange to serve 25,000 
men. But the buying is all done at 
the central store. 


The Army handles merchandise on 
a small margin of profit, just enough 
to cover expenses, and likes to buy 
from manufacturers. The average 
mark-up is around 20%. This is a 
mass market with customers paid a 
dollar a day, but it is also a class mar- 
ket, because officers buy at the post 
exchange, and many privates have 
money apart from their pay. 


What They Want 


The following list, prepared by 
Commercial Agent James F. Bone, of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, after a market tour of Cali- 
fornia Army camps, indicates what 
soldiers buy with their own money: 


Candy Handkerchiefs, 
Cigarettes, cigars, towels 

tobacco Socks, underwear 
Pipes Slacks 
Stationery Toilet goods 


Novelties, souvenirs 
Pens, pencils 

Shirts, ties 
Sportswear 

Auto accessories 
Gasoline, oil 


Cosmetics, perfumes 
Scrap books 
Razors, blades 
Cookies 

Brushes 

Steel wool 


Games Shoe polish 
Soda fountain Officers’ insignia 
supplies Beer (3.2%) 

Magazines Soft beverages 


Fishing tackle Cameras, films 


Metal polish Radios 

Sporting goods Batteries 

Small electrical Swimming trunks 
appliances Luggage 


Many articles not carried in stock 
are sold on special order, placed with 
the exchange’s special order clerk. He 
is cons'antly being asked where to get 
this or that, and what article he can 
suggest to fit a personal need. It may 
be anything from a comfort for the 
soldier to a book or tool needed in his 
studies. Therefore, manufacturers of 
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such goods, as well as publishers of 
text book, will find it worth while to 
supply order clerks with catalogs and 
buying information. They will tell 
what they buy, and what they want to 
know about it. 

Sellers are asked to make price 
agreements with the Army Exchange 
Service, 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing cost prices, but the Army points 
out that this does not indicate any 


official approval of products. 

Once this market is opened up, it 
should be served by regular calls, like 
any other market, especially as the post 
exchange carries as wide a variety 
of items as possible, with minimum 
stocks, and avoids duplication of 
brands in each item. Let the salesman 
keep touch with the special order clerk, 
both to get this kind of business and 
to assist the clerk with information 
needed in running a shopping service. 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in “arg sl 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters, Trade Press 


Armageddon 


Barely had Jap bombers sneaked 
away from Honolulu before war ad- 
vertising appeared in the nation’s 
press. Newspapers, because of their 
fast facilities, received many columns 
of quick-on-the-trigger copy. A brief 
survey showed that: 

On Monday, December 8, some 70 
business firms of St. Joseph, Mo., ran 
a page there assuring the public that 
“there is plenty of sugar, plenty of 
flour, plenty of clothing, plenty of 
everything for normal needs. Buy 
normally, go about your business nor- 
mally. We pledge: That we will do 
our utmost to maintain reasonable 
prices and service. There will be no 
increases in an effort to profit at the 
expense of our people due to a war 
crisis.” 

B. F. Goodrich Co. took large space 
to explain “why you cannot buy tires 
today. The Japanese attack vitally 
threatens rubber supplies needed by 
our armed forces. Here are the 
answers to your questions about rub- 
ber.” Among the questions answered 
were. “Is there a severe crude rubber 
shortage? Can we import more? Can 
we make our own rubber? What can 
I do if my tires are worn?” Follow- 
ing, ‘““what can I do to heln?” with 
suggestions on how to prolong the 
life of tires, was the slogan, ‘Every 
extra mile you get out of vour tires is 
a mile your country fains.”’ 

United States Rubber Co, took half 
pages to say, “As the first Japanese 
bomb fell on Pearl Harbor, every 
ounce of rubber in the United States 
of America became a sacred trust. 

“Every ounce of rubber in this na- 
tion’s great reserve stock pile, every 
ounce of rubber in the nation’s fac- 
tories, mills and mines . . . in the 
nation’s passenger car, tractor, plane 
and truck tires . . . in its conveyor and 


transmission belts . . . was dedicated 
to our victory .. . We pledge you and 
the Army and Navy that into every 
ounce of rubber entrusted to our care 
will go the full knowledge, skill, in- 
genuity and practical genius developed 
by our chemists, engineers and factory 
craftsmen in the 99 years of our ex- 
perience.” 


Bloomingdale's department _ store, 
N. Y., was the first to make hay while 
the blackout loomed. ‘‘Prepared to 
help you prepare for possible emer- 
gencies. Below are things Londoners 
have found especially useful during 
and after air attacks . . . We hope 
you will never need them, but if you 
do here they are.” Then followed 
window shade, venetian blind and 
drapery blackout materials, bags of 
sand, stirrup pumps, flashlights, etc. 

Gimbels followed suit with a 
“Blackout Forum” and plugged a 
long list of air raid articles, from 
candles, Sterno cook stoves and long 
handled axes to rubber boots and 
asbestos gloves, 

Valentine & Co., N. Y., was the 
first paint company to advertise Val- 
spar ‘blackout paint to paint your win- 
dows in a quick, easy, positive manner. 
It is easily removed with a razor blade 
—peels off the glass in a tough, rub- 
bery film.” 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Syracuse, pictured a doughboy in steel 
helmet and said, ‘Time was when we 
could urge this boy, and thousands like 
him, to use our typewriters and fit him- 
self for a better job. But he’s not buy- 
ing typewriters today. He's got a 
bigger job... . ' 

“So this advertisement is not to him, 
but to millions of stay-at-homes . . . 
and perhaps it is not even an adver- 
tisement. Maybe our typewriters can 
help you with your daily work; 
whether they can or not, the point is 
that we all have that daily work to do. 
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. Beside the job given to these boys 
of ours, our jobs seem small and dull 

. but never in our country’s history 
have they meant so much, . . . Our 
part is to keep things going at home 
for these boys of ours. And no hand 
is fast enough, no day long enough, 
to do all that we want to do.” 

Matson Line announced that its 
ships “are serving our country’s cause 
without limit or reservation. Matson 
ships will also continue serving Hawaii 
and their normal routes to the limit 
permitted by the national emergency. 

The Matson Line had a bad break 
in a magazine insertion. Says Richard 
Chaplin, of Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co., “Matson took the inside front 
cover of the February issue of the 
American Magazine (out January 2) 
for a four-color page of a pretty girl 
wearing a lei, against a Hawaiian back- 
ground. Copy stressed Matson serv- 
ice between mainland U. S. A. and 
Hawaii, 

“Covers are printed well in advance 
of the rest of the magazine. By the 
time the Japs had bombed Hawaii the 
Matson cover had already rolled. Of 
course Matson tourist service was can- 
celled and they would have liked to 
change the advertisement. But it was 
too late. 

“We therefore went to Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., which had a b. & w. 
page for Listerine on the page facing 
the Matson ad and asked if they would 
help a fellow advertiser out of an 
embarrassing spot by running an ex- 
planatory paragraph on their page. 
They most graciously consented.’ A 
red arrow and a red type block atop 
Listerine’s ad will tell readers that 
Matson ‘‘went to press prior to United 
States’ declaration of a state of war.” 

Seagram-Distillers Corp. began dis- 
tributing posters to taverns warning, 
“Don't talk loosely to strangers, spread 
rumors. An enemy ear may be 


EVEN IN THIS 
FRIENDLY TAVERN 
THERE MAY BE 
ENEMY EARS 


STOP LOOSE TALK - RUMORS 


roses 
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Cre tnend SCHRAPET 


Camel’s newest spectacular sign on Times Square puffs actual smoke rings every five 


seconds. 


The patented device was created by Douglas Leigh, Ine. 
will be replaced by a sailor, then by a marine. 


Later the soldier 


Agency for R. J. Reynolds: William 


Esty, N. Y 


near.”’ England has had the same sort 
of admonitions in public places ever 
since the war started. 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association, Omaha, advised New 
Yorkers that they could get “bomb in- 
surance for only a few cents a day.” 

Utility companies of Metropolitan 
New York issued explicit instructions 
on how to turn off the gas “should 
bombs fall nearby. It is not necessary 
nor advisable to turn off the gas at 
the meter unless bombs are actually 
falling in your immediate vicinity. “If 
blackouts become necessary,’ the ad 
quotes Civilian Defense Director La 
Guardia as saying, “It is not intended 
that you should remain in the dark. 

. So keep your lights going.” 

Thompson Products, Inc., making 
automotive and aircraft parts, took a 
page to explain that management and 
employes are ‘‘seeing this through to- 


gether. We have learned how to work 
together. Such harmony is the key to 


all-out production.” The management 
pledges itself to, among other things, 
‘a fair and square deal | to our men in 
all negotiations; all our time, energy 
and resources to win this war.’’ Em- 
ployes pledge “every possible piece, 
every day, from every machine. We're 
in earnest! Remember Pearl Harbor!” 

These were the first responses of ad- 
vertising to war. Copy quoted is 
typical of many other inse:tions. There 
will be many more along the same 
lines. 


Jergens Expansion 


Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
plans ‘the biggest advertising cam- 
paign in its his'ory’ during 1942 for 
Jergens and Woodbury products. With 
its magazine schedule, four times as 
many color insertions as ever before 
will be used. Sunday newspaper sup- 
plements will carry color copy also. 

Walter Winchell’s “‘Jergens Jour- 


nal” on the NBC Blue network, ‘The 


Parker Family,” same network, and 


“Adventures of the Thin Man,’’ NBC 
Red, will plug Jergens lotion, Wood- 
bury soap, Woodbury face cream and 
powder respectively. 
Lennen & Mitchell, 
agency in charge. 


N. Y., is the 


Keeping At It 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. will con- 
tinue its customary ad schedule in gen- 
eral, pictorial, women’s, home service, 
professional and trade magazines. Al- 
most all of this year’s crop of Dole 
pineapples has been shipped to the 
mainland. Next year’s harvest time is in 
July and August. N. W. Ayer, N. Y., 
is the agency, 

The two major auto radio shows will 
continue, according to present plans. 
Ford Sunday Evening hour (McCann- 
Erickson agency) on 59 Columbia sta- 
tions is scheduled to run until May 
10. Chrysler Corp.'s Major Bowes 
show (84 CBS stations) was recently 
renewed for 13 weeks, ending March 
4. Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y. 

General Electric expects to spend at 
least as much in advertising this year 
as last, although priorities may cut 
production. Reduced efforts for some 
appliances will be balanced by in- 
creased efforts for others. Electric 
sinks, for instance, will get heavier 
promotion. Maxon, N. Y., is in charge. 

Ontario Travel and Publicity Bu- 
reau, believing that people will take 
some vacations even in wartime, will 
sponsor Col. Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle in 
a series of 15 weekly half-hour broad- 
casts over 36 NBC Blue stations in 
this country, starting March 20. Walsh 
Advertising Co., Toronto, is the 
agency. 

Food companies are less affected by 
war production needs than any manu- 
facturing group. The following have 
announced plans: 

Standard Brands, Inc., will continue 
newspaper space and has renewed its 
Chase & Sanborn (Kenyon & Eck- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Ewing Galloway 


War brings a call for ever-increasing stocks of food— 
for our own soldiers and sailors, our harder-working 
civilian population, our Allies across the seas. The 
farmer will produce—and he will be amply rewarded. 


of optimism and easy spending. 


Demand for more food and textiles at ris- 
ing prices plus relative escape from higher 
tax rates plus lowered carrying charges on 
his capital account combine to put the 
farmer and his wife in an enviable posi- 
tion. SM and Ross Federal interview typ- 


ical farmers in eight sections and find spirit 


Novel 


experiment helps to determine where ad- 


vertising money should be invested. 


Farmer Is Nation’s Top Beneficiary 


from Expanding War Program 


LL of the existing statistical 

records of production and 

sales of crops and _ livestock 

show that the farmer is selling 
more material than in any period in 
the nation’s history, and at relatively 
high prices. Even more surprising is 
the fact that farmers willingly admit 
that they are enjoying an unusual 
degree of prosperity. In a survey 
completed last month by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and Ross Federal only 13 
farmers out of every 100 said that the 
present general conditions for them 
were worse than in 1929. Thirty-five 
per cent said they were the same, 41% 
said they were better and 7% said they 
were much better. 

Despite better roads and more cars 
(the farmer is the nation’s Number 1 
motorist) farmers continue to buy 
most of their merchandise fairly near 
home, and especially in trading centers 
of from 5,000 to 10,000 population. 
While it seems to be true that—as 
compared with 30 years ago—less of 
the farmer's buying is done in towns 
under 2,500 population, it certainly 
doesn't seem to be true, as some have 
claimed, that the small cities are being 
passed up in favor of the big metro- 
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politan markets. Ross Federal men 
found one Massachusetts farmer who 
travels 115 miles to Boston for every- 
thing needed for the farm home or 
the operating end of the farm, and a 
California farmer's family which 
makes a trip of 225 miles whenever 
it needs any clothing. Obviously they 
are exceptions. 

The survey was conducted from the 
following trading centers (all of them 
well isolated from the immediate en- 
virons of really big cities): Turners 
Falls, Mass.; Gettysburg, Pa.; Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; Carroll, Ia.; Amer- 
icus, Ga.; Bonham, Tex.; Visalia, 
Calif.; and Centralia, Wash. The areas 
represent a sample of every farming 
section in the country. 

The Ross Federal interviewers were 
instructed to ‘Select a paved highway 
running through your town. You are 
to interview farm homes along the 
highway Selected, starting two miles 
from the outskirts of your city and 
continuing in a straight line until you 
have completed one-half of your inter- 
views. The balance of your quota is 
to be secured on the same highway 
starting on the opposite side of your 
town. Pass through any small towns 
and make interviews only at actual 


farms. Select a highway that will 
enable you to make your quota without 
going near a town as large as your 
own. 

Of the interviews, 43.9% were with 
farmers or their wives on farms classi- 
fied by the interviewer as being among 
the best in the community; 42.4% 
were classified as “fair,” while 13.7% 
were relatively poor in their partic- 
ular community . 77.1% of the 
respondents owned their farms; 22.9% 
were renters . . . on the average farm 
interviewed there were four members 
of the family living at home and an 
average of one hired hand. 


“Where do you do most of your 
buying of the items listed below?” 

Towns under 2,500 received “most” 
buying percentagewise, as follows: 
Groceries, 12.1%; drugs and toilet 
articles, 6.4% ; men’s clothing, 3.4% ; 
women’s clothing, 3.4%; refrigerators 
and other home appliances, 4.5%; 
automotive supplies, 5.8%; small 
tools, 3.7%; building materials, 
5.3%; farm implements, 4.8%. 

Towns of 2,500 to 5,000: Groceries, 


9.7% ; drugs and toilet articles, 9.5% ; 
men’s clothing, 5.0%; women’s cloth- 
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ing, 4.2%; refrigerators and other 
home appliances, 5.3%; automotive 
supplies, 6.8%; small tools, 9.5%; 
building materials, 11.1%; farm im- 
plements, 10.5%. 

Towns of 5,000 to 10,000: Gro- 
ceries, 64.8%; drugs and toilet ar- 
ticles, 68.3% ; men’s clothing, 67.4% ; 
women’s clothing, 66.9%; refriger- 
ators and other home appliances, 
67.1%; automotive supplies, 68.2% ; 


small tools, 69.7%; building mate- 
rials, 68.6%; farm implements, 
68.3%. These towns, which in the 
main were the ones from which the 
Ross Federal interviewers started their 
trips, received the bulk of the patron- 
age. 

Towns of 10,000 and Over: Gro- 
ceries, 12.6%; drugs and toilet ar- 
ticles, 15.0% men’s clothing, 22.1%; 
women’s clothing, 22.6%; refriger- 


ators and other home appliances, 
15.5%; automotive supplies, 14.7%; 
small tools, 15.8%; building mate- 
rials, 13.7%; farm implements, 
13.7%. 

Scattering percentages in the sev- 
eral classifications of products went to 
mail order houses, and house-to-house 
salesmen. 

The editors of SM do not maintain 
that the percentages shown above are 


PUSHES FARM INCOME TO ANOTHER PEAK 


The question, “Which brands of the fol- 
lowing items are regularly used by members 
of your family?” makes it possible to make 
a test measurement of the effectiveness of 
consistent farm paper advertising. The word ° 
test is used advisedly, for the figures shown 
below are based upon a sample of only 
200 of the interviews. When the formal 
tabulations were completed the first 100 
from homes which read regularly both farm 
and non-farm magazines were put aside, 
and another pile was made of returns from 
homes which read farm magazines only. 
(Note: Since there were relatively few 
farm homes which did not subscribe to at 
least one farm magazine, it did not seem 
practical to attempt a study of homes where 
only non-farm magazines were read.) 


Then from past records of advertising 
expenditures, SM editors selected a pair 
of branded products in each of seven classi- 
fications. One product has not been in 
farm magazines—at least to any appreciable 
extent—in any of the last four years. The 
other product has been promoted in one 
or more farm magazines during each of 
the last four years. 


Then each pile was tabulated to show 
the percentage of regular users in each 
group. The number of users of the product 
not advertised in farm magazines was taken 
as the base, 100, in developing the follow- 
ing index figures. 


In the table the name of the product ad- 


Courtesy Business Week 


This year both gross 
and cash farm in- 
come will say good- 
bye to 1929 levels 
and go after the 
dizzy heights reached 
during the first 
World War. In terms 
of net purchasing 
power the farmer 
right now is prob- 
ably better off than 
in the 1917-20 era 
because he pays less 
for the things he 
buys, and carrying 
charges are much 
lower. 


Bilite 


iJ 
+. 
° 
- 


vertising in farm magazines in each of the 
last four years is in italics. 


Users Among Farm 


Families Who Read 


(B) (A) 
Both Farm  Per- 
Farmand Maga- cent 
Non-Farm zines A of 
Magazines Only B 
TOOTHPASTE 
CONBMO cccwccs 100 100 sient 
IE wecunwats 64 76 +19 
Face Powper 
ea 100 100 pero 
Lady Esther ... 250 500 +100 
Face CREAM 
Seer 100 100 jad 
Lady Esther .. 82 71 —14 
TorLet Soap 
SS reer 100 100 ase 
eerste 141 27 +92 
TEA : 
Tenderleaf .... 100 100 Sia 
eS rere 136 198 +46 
HOUSEHOLD CLEANSER . 
Sunbrite ...... 100 100 boats 
Old Dutch .... 493 743 +51 
PACKAGED SOAPS 
a 100 100 ee 
ere 2 96 +33 


Does Advertising 


in Farm Magazines Pay? 


What These Figures Mean: In the first 
place, readers should not take small per- 
centage differences seriously. However, 
broad proof seems to be advanced to sup- 
port the contention of farm paper publish- 
ers that their magazines are an essential 
part of the farm home, and that concen- 
tration of advertising pressure in the non- 
farm magazines will cause the advertiser 
to miss out on potential and profitable farm 
sales. With one exception, the “regular 
use’’ index of the relative position of the 
advertisers in the farm magazines is highest 
among those families which subscribe to 
farm magazines only. Their sales may not 
be greater than among other families, but 
those of their competitors are almost cer- 
tain to be less. In the case of face powder, 
for example, Lady Esther outsells Pond’s 
two and one-half to one in farm homes 
which subscribe to both types of magazines. 
but in homes taking only farm magazines 
it outsells Pond’s five to one. In this par- 
ticular case the figures show that in these 
families where only farm magazines are 
read, Lady Esther actually sells more than 
in the first group, and Pond’s very consider- 
ably less. It is hardly to be expected, how- 
ever, that per capita sales for most products 
advertised in farm magazines will be as 
great among the families which read no 
general, service or weekly magazines as they 
will be among the more sophisticated group, 
which also probably has a higher economic 
rating. 


Repetition of the selling message (which 
doesn’t necessarily mean the same copy) 
on food and drug products (the only ones 
covered in this section of the survey) in 
both non-farm and farm magazines seem- 
ingly pays dividends. 


Perhaps the conclusions to be dtawn from 
this SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal sur- 
vey may more accurately be put inversely: 
The advertiser who wants to sell to farmers, 
and who uses non-farm magazines but 
doesn’t use a farm magazine, is missing an 
important market. Otherwise how can you 
explain the improved showing Ipana, Lady 
Esther Face Powder, Lux, Lipton’s, Old 
Dutch and Rinso make over their com- 
petitors in the homes which subscribe only 
to farm magazines? 
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necessarily an accurate picture of the 
buying habits of all farmers. Although 
eight different sections of the country 
were sampled there are definite physi- 
cal limitations in conducting a farm 
survey by personal interview. On this 
particular question it is quite possible 
that a more representative sample could 
be secured by taking a cross-section of 
the subscribers to a farm magazine. 

The Ross Federal men asked people 
the name of the town where the vari- 
ous products were bought most fre- 
quently, the population of the town 
and the miles from the farm. It is no 
surprise to learn that farm families 
travel on the average a shorter dis- 
tance to buy groceries than women’s 
clothing. The following average dis- 
tances, just as is true of the preceding 
information on size of towns, doubt- 
less represents an accurate picture of 
the particular farmers covered in this 
survey, but may not be absolutely true 
for the farm population as a whole, 
except in a relative sense—as, for ex- 
ample, indicating that the farmer 
travels half as far again to buy cloth- 
ing as to buy groceries. 


Average 
Miles 
Traveled 
NS os vcntegeks KOR eeeN 5.2 
Drugs and Toilet Articles...... 6.3 
Clothing (men’s) ............. iX, 
Clothing (women’s) .......... 7.9 
Refrigerators and other home 
GEGES  cccccwcccesesscene 7.3 
Automotive Supplies .......... 6.5 
Oe eae 6.8 
Building Materials ............ 6.7 
Farm Implements ............. 7.0 


The farm families were asked, ‘In 
general, do you do most of your pres- 
ent shopping in the same town as you 
did 15 years ago?” The answers indi- 
cate a relatively small degree of change 
except where farmers have moved dur- 
ing that period. Of those on the same 
farms, 90% continued to give the 
largest part of their — to the 
same town. Where changes have been 
made, lower prices, better variety, and 
better transportation are the leading 
factors which resulted in the change, 
followed by easier credit terms and 
store advertising. 


“Which of the following items 
are owned — which have been 
bought within the last 12 months?” 


Percent- 

age Buy- 

Per- ing With- 
centage in Last 


Owning 12 Mos. 


Automobile .......... 86.1 17.9 
Ee eee 92.4 12.6 
Kitchen Stove ........ 96.1 10.0 
Heating Stove ........ 63.7 4.7 
EE ee 24.7 3.7 
ERS er 47.1 3.7 
Refrigerator—ice ..... 25.5 1.0 
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Percent- 

age Buy- 

Per- ing With- 
centage in Last 


Owning 12 Mos. 


Refrigerator—electric.. 51.6 9.0 
Refrigerator—kerosene 

ee a ree 1.6 3 
Pressure Water System 54.5 5.8 
New Furniture ....... 21.3 8.2 
Washing Machine .... 67.1 pe 
Vacuum Cleaner ...... 38.7 > Pe 

The percentages under “Buying 


Within Last 12 Mos.,” apply to all 
farm homes interviewed. If applied 
against only those farmers who own 
a specific product, they would, of 
course, be much larger. For example, 
of those owning furnaces, 14.9% 
bought them within the last 12 
months, of the electric refrigerator 
owners, 17.3% purchased the appli- 
ance in the same period, et cetera. 


How Does the Farmer 
FEEL? 


Farmers were asked, “In your 
opinion, what is the present general 
condition of farmers whom you 
know, compared with 1929, 1939, 
and 1940?” 

The farmer has a reputation— 
among city folk—for grumbling, but 
he isn’t griping much now. We 
doubt that if the same question were 
asked of white-collar workers there 
would be as few as 13.2% who 
would say that their condition was 
worse today than in 1929, or as 
many as 48.1% who would admit 
that they were better off. 


General Condition of 
Farmers Today as 
Compared with: 
1929 “19 
% %o %o 
“Much Better”. 7.1 6.1 7.4 


y | << 41.0 46.0 41.8 
i i~————ee 35.3 36.3 38.4 
ol —e 13.2 9.2 10.3 


“Don’t Know’. 3.4 2.4 2.1 


Interviewers asked the farmer or his 
wife about products in these classifica- 
tions which they expected to purchase 
during 1942.° If farmers carry out 
their intentions, the biggest demand 
will be for automobiles, bathtubs, 
radios, new furniture, electric refrig- 
erators, and vacuum cleaners, in that 
order. And apparently farmers can be 
believed. A year ago the publishers of 
the Pacific Northwest Farm Trio con- 
ducted a mail questionnaire among 
their readers and one of the questions 
asked was what these farmers would 
buy in 1941. A check of their an- 
swers against the nationwide return 
from this SM-Ross Federal study shows 
that on all important items there is a 
very high degree of correlation, For 


example, 16.3% of the Farm Trio 
readers said they would buy automo- 
biles—and 17.9% of farmers in the 
nation did buy automobiles. A sim- 
ilar high degree of correlation was 
found on radios, heating stoves, wash- 
ing machines, pressure water systems, 
and several other classifications. 


Farmers Represent a Billion 
Dollar Building Market 
Farmers were asked, “Which of the 


following have been built (or done) 
within the last 12 months?” 


Have Built 
(or Done) 

This Year, % 
ee ee 9.7 
SN aoe eng accikndewnen 1.8 
NE, i oisincunwakmaeneed 1.8 
SO SOS gees canker es 5.8 
aie hierar dow ens 5.0 
err ores 4.2 
Remodeling House .......... 15.5 
Repainting House ........... 12.4 
Redecorating House ......... 16.6 


Forty-three per cent of the farmers 
interviewed had built or done one or 
more of the above during 1941 and 
spent an average of $356.69. Apply- 
ing these figures against all farms in- 
dicates an expenditure for building 
(not including minor repairs) of ap- 
proximately $900,000,000. 

Asked about their building plans for 
1942, the farmers indicated that the 
most popular projects would be, in 
order, redecorating the house, remodel- 
ing the house, building sheds, repaint- 
ing the house, building a general barn. 


Reading Habits of Farmers 


The respondents were asked, ‘Do 
you or other adult members of your 
family regularly read any farm pub- 
lications?’’ The answers showed that 
82.1% were regular readers of farm 
publications, and that the subscribing 
families read an average of 1.9 farm 
magazines, 

A similar question was asked about 
regular reading of any non-farm mag- 
azines. Of these farm families, 53.2% 
were regular readers of general month- 
lies, women’s service magazines, and 
weeklies. The 53.2% of families regu- 
larly reading such publications read an 
average of 1.8 magazines, A women’s 
service magazine topped the list, fol- 
lowed by a weekly, then another 
women’s service magazine, a weekly 
and a general monthly. As none of 
the farmers interviewed lived further 
than 20 miles from a city with a daily 
newspaper (seven of the eight cities 
where interviewers made their head- 
quarters had daily papers) it is not 
surprising that 78.2% of the farm 
homes subscribed to a daily newspaper. 
Only 32.6% subscribed to a weekly 
newspaper. 
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Farm Journal's 2,600,000 
families are bulging with 
unprecedented prosperity. 
This tremendous power is 
guided by one magazine— 
Farm Journal—the only maga- 
zine in the rural field geared to 
today’s war-heightened need for 
facts fast, fresh, usable. Farm 
Journal gathers, interprets, delivers 
these facts—fast—4 days from writer 
to reader. Vast coverage—fast cov- 
erage—that’s why Farm Journal is 


AGRICULTURAL AMERICA’S 
BEST PRODUCER 
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Favorite Brands 
in Farm Families 


Farm wives were asked, ‘Which 
brands of the following items are reg- 
ularly used by members of your fam- 
ily?” Leading brands in each classifi- 
cation were as follows: 

Toothpaste: Colgate 27.9%, Ipana 
18.7%, Pepsodent 17.4%, Listerine 
14.7%, None 25.3%. 

Face Powder: Lady Esther 21.1%, 
Coty’s 9.2%, Woodbury 8.4%, Pond’s 
7.6%, Avon 5.3%, Three Flowers 
3.4%, Evening in Paris 2.9%, Max 
Factor 2.1%, None 19.5%. 

Face Creams: Pond’s 20.5%, Lady 
Esther 15.3%, Woodbury 7.4%, 
Jergens 6.8%, Hinds 5.8%, Avon 
2.4%, None 26.6%. 

Toilet Soap: Palmolive 24.5%, 
Ivory 23.9%, Lux 23.4%, Camay 
13.2%, Lifebuoy 11.1%, Sweetheart 
5.8%, Woodbury 4.2%, Swan 2.4%. 

Tea: Lipton’s 18.9%, Tenderleaf 
12.6%, Tetley 6.3%, Salada 3.4%, 
White Swan 2.9%, None 37.6%. 

Hot Cereals: Oatmeal (brand un- 
specified) 30.8%, Cream of Wheat 


20.0%, Quaker Oats 18.9%, Hominy 
11.6%, Rice 11.1%, Rolled Oats 
6.8%, Wheat Hearts 3.2%, H-O 
3.2%, Wheatena 2.6%, Ralston 2.4%, 
None 15.5%. 

Yeast: Fleischmann’s 28.9%, Maca 
13.7%, Magic: 5.0%, Yeast Foam 
4.2%, None 47.9%. 

Household Cleansers: Old Dutch 
59.5%, Sunbrite 11.3%, Bab-O 8.9%, 
Bon-Ami 6.8%, Octagon 6.3%, Light- 
house 2.4%, None 6.1%. 

Packaged Soap (beads or granules) : 
Oxydol 23.9%, Rinso 18.7%, Octa- 
gon 10.5%, P & G 5.5%, Dreft 
5.0%, Duz 4.5%, Dash 3.7%, Chipso 
3.4%, White King 3.4%, Ivory 2.9%, 
Lux 2.6%, Super Suds 2.4%, None 
16.8%. 


The questions regarding reading 
habits and regular usage of these food 
store and drug store items make it pos- 
sible to draw some very interesting— 
and we think valid—conclusions about 
the effectiveness of advertising in farm 
papers. This is being covered in a 
separate section of the report headed, 
“Does Advertising in Farm Magazines 
Pay ?” 


Farm Prosperity Assured for 


Duration; This Year’s Income 


Will Top Thirteen Billions 


HE farmer’s cash income in 

1941, including Government 

payments, was about $11,200,- 

000,000, which is an increase 
of 23% from 1940. 

The farmer is better off than in 
1929. He admitted that to the Ross 
Federal interviewers who carried out 
the SALES MANAGEMENT survey. Sta- 
tistics prove it. Although the farm 
cash income in 1941 was about 100 
million dollars less than in the boom 
year, the cost of living is so much less 
that the farmer's spending power is 
vastly increased over that year. 

As a matter of fact, the net income 
of the farmer is the highest since 
1920. The net return to him (after 
subtracting all production expenses) 
in 1941 was exceeded by only three 
years in the nation’s history, those 
being in World War I when prices 
soared to fantastic levels. At that time, 
the prices received by farmers shot up 
to a dizzy height—and so also did the 
prices of products the farmer bought. 

The farmer's living costs, compared 
either with 1929 or with the 1917-20 
period are definitely down. In 1929 
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the ratio of prices received to prices 
paid was 88 (1910-14 equals 100), 
while in October, 1941, the ratio was 
101. The 1929 index figure for in- 
terest and taxes was 166; today it is 
138, 

Under the heading, “Who Gains 
Most from Defense ?’’ SALES MANAGE- 
MENT printed in the November 1 Sig- 
nificant Trends department the follow- 
ing—and it is even more true today 
than it was two months ago. 

“Readers ask us, “What areas, what 
states, what cities, are most favorably sit- 
uated because of defense contracts?’ 

“We have told them that it is impos- 
sible to isolate scientifically the defense 
areas—because one cannot keep track of 
where all of the sub-contracting is going, 
and it certainly is impossible to trace all 
of the raw materials which enter into the 
making of defense supplies. 

“We're afraid that this answer hasn't 
been sufficiently explicit to please the sub- 
scribers who raised the question, and now 
we have a new answer which is specific 
and, we believe, accurate. We're going to 
say that the ones who apparently have bene 
fited least have actually benefited most. 

“And we refer to farmers. Federal Re- 
serve Board experts point out that the far- 
mers have benefited most from the defense 
program in terms of purchasing power. 
They are now getting 50% more for crops 


than a year ago and 36% more for sales 
of livestock. 

“To anyone familiar with farmers the 
most striking aspect of the farmer's outlook 
on life today as compared with other pe- 
riods is his mood of amiability. Farmers 
are grumblers by nature; they always have 
been, always will be. They are something 
— publishers in that they are never satis- 

ed. 

“A retail merchant in the little city of 
Evansville, Wis., who has been in business 
there for 37 years told me last Saturday, 
‘Not only is retail business in this town 
better than it ever has been, but for the 
first time in history the farmers are buying 
without kicking about the prices.’ 

“I expressed the view that they must 
have been happier in the 1917-20 era be- 
cause their cash incomes were greater at 
that time, but he said, ‘No, they really did 
not have as much to spend then because 
the prices of everything they bought were 
so high. They are far better satisfied now 
than at that time.’ ”’ 


Prospects for Next Year 


The Department of Agriculture in a 
current bulletin says that ‘Unless 
weather conditions are unusually ab- 
normal, cash farm income for 1942 
may approximate 13 billion dollars.” 
This would represent a further gain of 
16% this year over 1941. Reasons ad- 
vanced by the Government for the esti- 
mated increase in 1942 are: Prospects 
for a higher level of general business 
activity, a billion or more food dollars 
on lease-lend, reduced competition 
from imported commodities, strong 
speculative and storage demand, plans 
for a mammoth stock-pile of farm 
products to meet the needs of an ex- 
hausted post-war Europe. 

Another current bulletin from the 
Department of Agriculture says that 
the whole country has the highest per- 
centage of amortized farm loans in its 
history. Carrying charges are definitely 
less, thus automatically increasing the 
amount available for retail spending. 
A study made by Wroe Alderson, of 
Curtis, puts the 1941 income of far- 
mers at 16.5 billions. This is made up 
of 11.2 cash income from farming, 
2.5 billions from investments and 
from work done off the farm, and 
2.8 billions as the imputed value of 
free rent, fuel and food, figured at 
retail prices. This gives the average 
farmer an income of $2,706, as against 
an average of about $2,600 for all 
American families. Deducting from 
the 16.5 billions of dollars the sums 
of 2.8 billions for value of farm-pro- 
duced and consumed goods, and 1.7 
billions for finance and labor costs, 
leaves 12.0 billions available in cash 
for farm and family buying, or an av- 
erage of $1,968. 

All types of farmers are doing well 
—the specialists and the general far- 
mers. There’s an unprecedented de- 
mand for meat, for fruit, for vege- 
tables. Every month sees new records 
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“IT just brought this along as a sample of the kind of competition I'm 
up against.” 
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made in tobacco consumption. Cotton 
in October had a consumption figure 
of 954,000 bales — highest for any 
month on record. The estimated full- 
year production of cotton textiles 
shows a gain of 20% over the pre- 
vious high record set last year. 

And what are farmers doing with 
their surplus? They are improving 
their homes and equipment (as shown 
in the current survey), adding com- 
forts and conveniences that were un- 
known on the farm 20 years ago. Elec- 
tricity alone is revolutionizing farm 
life. Ten years ago only 650,000 farm 
homes, out of more than 6,000,000, 
were electrified. Today current is mak- 
ing light, heat, refrigeration and run- 
ning water on 2,500,000 of these 
homes. 

While it is impossible to isolate 
completely the retail purchasing of far- 
mers from that of non-farmers, a good 
clue is to be found in the monthly 
compilation of the Department of 
Commerce called “Rural Retail Sales 
by Regions.”” The index uses 1929-31 
as the base, 100. All through 1941 the 
seasonally adjusted index showed gains 
of 50 to more than 100%, indicating 
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that farm spending has been increasing 
at an even faster tempo than farm in- 
come. 

Farmers differ from city folks in 
many ways. One is that when bad 
times come they are not caught so com- 
pletely unprepared as the average fac- 
tory or white-collar worker. They have 
learned from their many bitter battles 
with Mother Nature that it’s best to 
have a surplus—and this applies to 
money just as much as commodities. 
When the financial skies look bright 
they have, relatively at least, more to 
spend, because they have both in- 
creased current income and a surplus 


from which to draw. This is the rea 
son advanced by most agricultural 
economists for the undeniable fact that 
during periods of optimism farm 
spending increases faster than farm 
income. 

Average cash incomes of farmers 
and city people are not comparable un- 
less consideration is given to living 
costs. Better than one-fourth of the 
farmer’s living expenses are produced 
on or furnished by the farm. This 
includes housing, some of the fuel, 
and a great deal of the family food. 

According to Successful Farming, 
about 81 cents of the farmer's income 
dollar is susceptible to advertising in- 
fluence, as against 68 cents of the city 
man’s income dollar. An analysis 
made by the Curtis Publishing Co. 
of the Government’s Consumer Pur- 
chase Study of 1935-36, and issued 
under the title ‘Selective Spending in 
Rural America,’ breaks down the 
“spendable” income of city dwellers 
and those in what Curtis calls “rural 
communities.” Specific income levels 
ranging from $1,500 down to $1,000 
were selected for the breakdown, and 
for each size of community a figure 
was computed showing what families 
at these income levels would have left 
after paying the cost of food, housing, 
and transportation other than the auto- 
mobile. 

A family of $1,500 income in the 
big metropolis has a remaining spend- 
able income of $439. This figure in- 
creases as size of community decreases 
until the $1,500 family in “rural com- 
munities” is found to have $827 left. 

The chart at the bottom of this 
page also may be considered from an- 
other viewpoint, namely, to find the in- 
come level at which families in smaller 
places are as well off as the $1,500 
family in the metropolis. The corre- 
sponding figure is underlined in each 
case. In the large cities the figure is 
found at the $1,200 income level; in 
the middle-sized cities at $1,100; and 
in small cities and rural communities at 
$1,000. The family with $1,000 in 
rural communities has $458 of remain- 
ing spendable income and is thus bet- 
ter off than the metropolitan family 
with a total income of $1,500. 


‘““Spendable”’ Income at $1,500-1,000 Levels 


Vetro- 
politan Large 
Famity [come Centers Cities 
i ee $439 $655 
i Sereerre 385 586 
oo ae 334 518 
2 286 455 
0 ee 238 392 
2 Pe eae 174 331 


Middle. Rural 
Sized Small Commu- 
Cities Cities nities 

$697 $799 $827 
621 727 751 
546 654 676 
481 580 601 
116 507 527 
351 441 458 
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§ 10% nours to uve 


With Your Prospects Eve 


ing job. the most stubborn indifference 
gives way. 

Roper’s survey of subway riders shows 
that 5,638,800 individuals ride the subways 
in a month, gives the average length of a 
subway trip as 23.26 minutes. The average 
individual takes 26.5 trips a month, so 10% 
hours is the average monthly exposure to 
subway advertising. 


MORE LIGHT ON ROPER’S FINDINGS 


Ling you have 10% hours to do the sell- 


ry Month 


This lengthy as well as repetitive contact 
with customers explains the success of this 
low cost color medium in selling goods and 
services in the New York market —richest 


of all. 


You'll want to review all of Roper’s de- 
tailed study of subway riders—who they are 
and how much they ride. An illustrated 
brochure is available to advertisers and 
agencies. 


Use the Subways—Your Customers Do 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADVERTISING CO., INC. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Seagram Educates Its Men 
with Comic Strip Lessons 


Meet Mr. C. Gram. He’s the new 
super Dick Tracy of Seagram’s sales 
manual—a series of comic strips for 
salesmen. Yes, indeed, comic strips 
today are teaching salesmen the pro- 
duction and selling secrets of the 
liquor distilling business in the un- 
usual campaign started for Seagram’s 
under the direction of Seward W. 
Eric, assistant general sales manager. 

Mr. Eric, realizing that a salesman 
must know every step in the manu- 
facture of his products if he is to sell 
their qualities and manufacturing 
processes, sought a way to instruct his 
men, yet overcome the dull, dry. man- 
uals sometimes given salesmen, His 
salesmen were adults and they were 


busy men. 
The Hartford Courant He solved his problem by borrowing 
Established 1764 from the most popular features of two 
(Sells for 4c) important media—the newspaper with 


its comic section and the radio with 
its quiz program. He combined the 
— a +e two in an attractive four-page lesson 
" in four colors issued every two weeks 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN to all Seagram salesmen. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston The four pages tell in comic strip 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco form the story of “Mr. C. Gram’s 
Diary,’ and close with a feature, en- 
titled “Professor Qwiskey,” in which 
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CASH IN ON YOUR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING! 


Put a counter or floor merchandiser to work 
for you at the point-of-sale. Give your adver- 
tising a chance to pay out the way it should. 
Crystal Displays are making advertising pay 
out for others. Why not for you, too? 


Let us work with you. Our big, illus- 
trated, 56 page book, “DISPLAY IDEAS” 
is FREE. Write for it today, — on your 
letterhead, please. 


CRYSTAL ‘72: pivensry sLvp., CHICAGO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the salesman is given the opportunity 
to cross-examine himself on what he 
has just learned. 

Mr. C. Gram, central figure of the 
continuous story carried from one issue 
to another, is a salesman who goes 
through the Seagram plants to learn 
the secrets of liquor distilling before 
tackling his sales job. The strip uses 
dialogue style and the art technique 
of the popular Superman, Dick Tracy, 
etc., comic thrillers. 


A page from the “textbook.” 


With the initial release of ‘‘Sea- 
gram’s Selling Secrets,” each salesman 
was given a handsome ring binder in 
which to make a permanent collection 
of the entire series. 

Salesmen from all parts of the coun- 
try have already written the home 
office that they believe these are among 
the best sales manuals they have ever 
used. 


Clopay Corp. Produces 
Blackout Shades Pronto 


A few-minutes after news of the 
Jap attack on Pearl Harbor reached 
this country December 7, A. L. Thex- 
ton, v.-p. and gen. mgr. of Clopay 
Corp., Cincinnati, maker of paper prod- 
ucts, was on his way to the plant. He 
stayed there until 2:30 Monday morn- 
ing, and at 8:00 a. m. had the research 
department well on the way to licking 
the problem of quick production of 
blackout window shades, 

By 10:00 a. m. a new type of coat- 
ing had been developed; clamps and 
clips. that kept the shade tight against 
the sill and window sides had been 
designed. By 11:00 a. m. Clopay had 
called all the large West Coast distrib- 
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utors of shades and told them what it 
was doing. 

That afternoon die makers were 
called in to produce the clamps and 
clips. Tuesday morning wire and tele- 
phone orders from West Coast dealers 
began coming in to Cincinnati. At the 
end of the day tests for the new black- 
out shades had been successfully com- 
pleted. Wednesday Clopay went into 
heavy production. By Friday the first 
carloads of shades were rolling toward 
the Pacific Coast. 

Thus, in five days an American 
manufacturing plant developed an en- 
tirely new product, from drawing 
board to merchandise en route to the 
dealers’ shelves. Blackouts are now an 
Army order on the Coast. Clopay is 
helping westerners obey the order 
with a carload of shades every day. 
Schnell, eh Adolf? Velly fast, eh 
Hirohito? 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 23) 


hardt, N. Y. agency )and Tenderleaf 
tea (J. Walter Thompson, N. Y.) 
programs on the NBC Red network. 

Knox Gelatine Co. will resume b. 
& w. mewspaper insertions through 
Kenyon & Eckhardt. 

C. F. Mueller Co. will substantially 
increase its budget for noodles, maca- 
roni, etc., in connection with a 75th 
birthday celebration. pg oe 
trade papers and radio are scheduled 
by Maxon, N. Y. agency. 

California Fruit Growers (Sunkist) , 
Lord & Thomas agency, and Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Newell-Emmett 
agency, renewed their newspaper space 
contracts after the outbreak of war. 


Shulton Splash 


Shulton, Inc., N. Y., will use 21 
publications during the first half of 
this year on behalf of Early American 
Old Spice, Early American Friend- 
ship’s Garden, for women, and Old 
Spice toiletries for men. 

Two publications never before em- 
ployed by the company, have been 
added—National Geographic and This 
Week. Over 200 newspapers will be 
utilized in mid-Summer. Wesley Asso- 
ciates, N. Y., is in charge. The sched- 
ule comprises: Collier's, Cosmopol- 
itan, Christian Science Monitor, Es- 
quire, Fortune, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper's Bazaar, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Liberty, Life, Mademoiselle, Me- 
Call’s, National Geographic, New 
Yorker, Redbook, Saturday Evening 
Post, This Week, Time, Vogue, 
Woman’s Home Companion, You. 
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Adams New President of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


James S. Adams succeeds Thomas L. 
Smith as president of Standard Brands, 
Inc., N. Y. The latter is now chairman 
of the board and will also act in an ad- 
visory Capacity. 

Mr. Adams has been since 1940 executive 
vice-president of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
From 1934 to 1940 he was vice-president 
and general manager of Benton & Bowles, 
N. Y. advertising agency. From 1928 to 
1934 he was vice-president and assistant to 
the president of Johns-Manville Co. He is 
a native of Brazil, Ind., and studied at the 
University of Indiana. 


“AINT HAY" 
IN ST.LOUIS 


That’s what the average 

St. Louisian spendsina 

year. Our new 24-page 
» free pocket-size booklet 
. “The St. Louis Market,’ 
. gives many facts of vital 
interest to anyone selling 
St. Louis. Write on your 
business letterhead to- 
day. Hotel Mayfair 824St. 
Charles St.,St. Louis, Mo 
Over 50% of all rooms, 
$3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double. 


fait SLi 


—They never 
intrude or 
interrupt 


day swiftly 


-Concise and 
to the point! 


This Packaged Sales Story Sells 
Jobbers on Pushing Full Line 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore’s problem is to get distributors 


who are handling a few M. M. & M. products to spread 


their efforts to all four lines the company manufactures. A 


visual presentation is proving an effective sales tool. 


BY LOUIS 


H. 


BRENDEL 


Manager Jobber Relations, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 


OW can we increase the sale 

of our products by jobbers 
without adding any appre- 
ciable number of new job- 
bers?” That is our problem. It is not 
unusual, but it does have some ob- 
stacles which must be sidestepped. 

The easiest way, of course, to get 
more jobber sales would be for us to 
go out and get a lot more jobbers to 
stock our products. Our policy of 
selective distribution, however, pre- 
vents our following such a course— 
except to a very limited degree—and 
then only in those buying centers 
where we need additional coverage or 
better coverage than we now have. By 
“selective distribution’’ we mean that 
we will appoint only as many jobbers 
in an industrial trading center as ex- 
perience has taught us the area can 
support. This might be one jobber in 
a small trading area and five in a large 
area. We have no “exclusive” jobbers. 

Obviously this problem resolves it- 
self, for the most part, into devising 
means of inducing the jobbers we 
already have to sell more of our prod- 
ucts rather than attempting to boost 
sales by wholesale appointment of ad- 
ditional jobbers. 

The line of products made by out 
company is really four separate, but 
closely allied, lines of steam special- 
ties: Ashcroft pressure gauges, Han- 
cock valves, American thermometers, 
and Consolidated safety and relief 
valves. Our field sales force sells all 
four of these lines, and an important 
part of our jobber campaign must 
always be to try and get a// our job- 
bers to sell all four lines. Some of 
our jobbers already sell all four lines, 
but the vast majority of them sell only 
one or two of our four lines rather 
than all four. 

To accomplish this job of getting 
our jobbers to sell our entire line, we 
are utilizing a carefully prepared visual 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 


The use of this visual presentation 
our salesmen using the same sales story and not forgetting to mention some important 
detail.” 


presentation to do the heavy “blitz- 
ing.” It really seems strange that, even 
though it is known that the eyes are 
22 times as efficient as the ears in con- 
veying lasting impressions to the brain, 
so few salesmen take advantage of this 
fact. 

Disregarding the 22-fold edge that 
the visual presentation has over the 
oral—it is the only way we know to 
insure every One of our salesmen using 
the same sales story and not forgetting 
to mention some important detail. 
This visual presentation to influence 
jobbers to sell our complete line was 
two years in the making. Rough, 
hand-made copies were tried out on 
jobbers in the field; then altered, con- 
densed, and tried again. The final 
result is a 32-page, two-color, plastic- 


bound job with a trick double-back 
that supports itself on the jobber’s 
desk. It has a wide degree of flexi- 
bility in timing, enabling a salesman 
to hurry through it in five minutes, or 
to amplify the story for an hour and 
a half where the jobber wants ‘the 
works.” 

Here’s an important wrinkle we've 
learned about visual presentations. 
Whenever possible, show the salesman 
how to use them by making actual 


“is the only way we know to insure every one of 


presentations to their prospects in their 
presence. Then the salesman has an 
opportunity to see that the presenta- 
tion really works. Otherwise, he may 
think, “Oh, here’s another piece of 
junk that those theorists back at the 
main office thought up for us. It may 
be all right for some territories, but 
it won't work on these tough hombres 
I have in this territory.’’ But you head 
off this kind of thinking when you 
show /ow it works and that it will 
work. 

We have yet to hear of any sure 
way to make the average salesman do 
something if he doesn’t want to do it. 
Here’s an idea, though, that we've 
found effective in connection with vis- 
uals. We call it the ‘“Over-the-Barrel”’ 
technique, and it works like this: 
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We mail each prospect to whom we 
want our salesmen to show the pres- 
entation, a sheet selling him the idea 
that it is to his advantage to look at 
the presentation. In fact, we go 
further than that—we tell the prospect 
that our salesman will have the pres- 
entation with him the next time he 
calls, and for the prospect not to let 
our salesman go until the prospect has 
seen it. 

Then we send each salesman a copy 
of this over-the-barrel mailing caution- 
ing him to carry and make this pres- 
entation to his prospects for they will 
be waiting to see it. We’ve found that 
the combination of showing the sales- 
man how to use the presentation prop- 
erly, and then ‘putting him over-the- 
barrel” with his prospects, greatly in- 
creases the number of showings for 
our visual presentations. 

The effectiveness of many visuals is 
greatly increased if copies of them are 
provided so that they may be left with 
the prospect after the presentation has 
been made. We had a quantity of 
this particular jobber visual run off in 
two colors, but on lighter stock, and 
saddle-stitched into a booklet. The 
salesman does not let the prospect 
know there is an extra copy for him 
until the presentation has been com- 
pleted for fear it might lessen the 
prospect's interest if he knew he'd get 
one to read at his leisure. After the 
salesman has finished his presentation, 
he hands the prospect a copy of the 
visual and says something like this: 


Proof for Leisurely Perusal 


“As you can see from this brief 
presentation, our M. M. & M. line 
offers far greatest profit possibilties 
than you have yet enjoyed. You'll 
surely want to grab your share of 
them. So that you won’t wonder just 
what our presentation said after I’m 
gone, I’m going to leave an exact copy 
of it with you. Please look it over 
again and start cashing in on the sale 
of our other profitable lines.” 

Leaving a copy with the jobber also 
prevents him from feeling that our 
salesman may have been talking fast 
and loose and that he (the jobber) 
has no proof of the statements made 
by the visual. 

This copy of the visual is particu- 
larly appropriate to send prospective 
jobbers who have never sold any of 
our line, and who write in asking 
ibout the possibilities of stocking our 
products. For it tells the same story 
that our sales correspondents would 
like to put over it they dared write a 
letter that long. 

Even though we know this presen- 
tation can stand on its own merits and 
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4-color advertising will be accepted by PARADE 
beginning with the January 25th issue. 

This is an announcement we are particularly glad to 
make, for it comes in direct response to demand from 
PARADE'S advertisers. 

Since July, 1941 PARADE has grown to an A. B. C. circu- 
lation of 1,500,000 in the leading new papers of 13 first 
market cities. Negotiations are now going on with numer- 
ous others, practically assuring a substantial bonus beyond 
the circulation of 2,000,000 guaran- 
teed by the following 4-color rates: 


Back Cover . . . . . $5,000.00 
Inside Full Page . . . 4,600.00 
Inside Half Page . . . 2,375.00 


It will pay you to join the PARADE to 
greater sales. 


PARADE PUBLICATION, INC. 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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produce, we prepared a six-letter direct 
mail campaign to ‘‘soften up’ the 
jobbers for the work our salesmen do 
with the visual. This direct mail is 
particularly interesting to our jobbers 
because it is personalized with the 
jobbers’ own sales figures in five out 
of the six letiers. This jobber visual is 
called “Make More Money with Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore,’ so it is fit- 
ting that the headline of each one of 
these letters is “When You Can Have 
More—Why Take Less?” 

All through the entire series we 
keep stressing the fact that ‘‘our job- 
bers will sell over $4,000,000 worth 


of M. M. & M. products this year,’ 
and that “our 20 leading jobbers sold 
over a million dollars’ worth of our 
products last year. And every one of 
the 20 sells all four M. M. & M. lines.” 

For example, here’s how one reads: 


When You Can Have More— 
Why Take Less? 


Men's furnishings stores would make 
less money if they sold suits only. They 
increase their profits by selling shoes, hats, 
shirts, etc. 

Last year you sold about $713 worth of 
Hancock valves. We're grateful for this 
business, but we'd like to help you get 
more. 

One sure shot way to increase your 


Winston-Salem 


Winston-Salem Offers 


“Good Hunting” in 


is a market of unusual 
steadiness with business showing a healthy 
growth . . . devoid of a lot of “peaks and 
valleys” that are headaches to sales managers 


planning SALES strategy. 
The 109,833 folks who comprise Metro- 


politan Winston-Salem own their own homes 
in larger numbers than do people in any other 
metropolitan district in North Carolina ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of the 


Census in figures released for 1940. 


Winston-Salem’s people are gainfully em- 
ployed in industry and agriculture the year 
’round . . . and they buy the things you sell. 
We can tell you about some sales experiences 
by leading national advertisers. They’Il illus- 
trate our contention that Winston-Salem is a 
“must” market for °42. Won’t you write us 


for more information. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC — Radio Station WSJS — NBC 
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profits is to sell all M. M. & M. products. 
These include: 


Ashcroft Gauges 

Hancock Valves 

American Thermometers 
Consolidated Safety Valves 


Don't be content with less than half a 
loaf when you can have the whole profit 
from the four related M. M. & M. lines. 

Here’s all you have to do to get it. Sim- 
ply tell your salesmen to ask for orders 
for all our products on every call. 

Follow the example of our 20 leading 
jobbers who sold over a million dollars’ 
worth of our products last year. And every 
one of them sells all four M. M. & M. lines. 

Yours for more profits. 


And this one makes a different ap- 
proach: 


When You Can Have More, 
Why Take Less? 


May we express our gratitude to your 
organization for selling last year about 
$849 worth of our Ashcroft Gauges. 

We can't help but feel that you could 
have greatly increased your profits if you 
had done as well with our other M. M. 
& M. products. 

This year our jobbers will sell close to 
$4,000,000 worth of 


Ashcroft Gauges 

Hancock Valves 

American Thermometers 
Consolidated Safety Valves 


All the jobbers who are leading the 
parade in sales are selling all four M. M. 
& M. lines. You, too, can increase your 
profits by reminding your salesmen to ask 
for orders for all these products. 


Climb on board the gravy train by push- 
ing America’s fastest selling line of spe- 
cialties. 


If you have any other suggestions on 
how we can help you sell more of our 
products, please drop us a line. 


First and Last: Profit 


Profit is the one thing that our job- 
bers are most interested in; and this 
visual starts out in that vein on the 


first page: 


How Can You Increase Your Profits? 
1. By handling more long profit lines. 
2. By making it possible for your salesmen 

to sell more each call. 

Here’s how you can kill these two birds 
with one stone! 


The presentation winds up still talk- 
ing the jobber’s language on the last 


page: 


It All Adds Up to More Profit for You 
Make More Money 
with Manning, Maxwell & Moore 


In bold lettering are the answers to 
the question, and the statement made 
on the first page, which tells the jobber 
that he makes 25% on over 98% of 
the M. M. & M. products that he 
stocks . . . and that with our complete 
M. M. & M. line his salesmen can sel! 
more each call... that M. M. & M 
products are “specialties” and are out 
of the ‘‘dog-eat-dog”’ competitive pric 
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battle of steel and hack saw blades 
.. . and that every time the jobber 
sells a $20 Ashcroft Duragauge, he 
makes $5, or 25% profit. 

The presentation graphically empha- 
sizes the broad market for Ashcroft 
gauges, Hancock valves, American 
thermometers, and Consolidated safety 
valves. It also highlights briefly the 
background and reputation of these 
products for the jobber. Our powerful 
missionary support of 55  factory- 
trained salesmen is pointed out. Ex- 
amples of additional sales support are 
presented in our jobbers’ salesmen’s 
correspondence courses (SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, December 1, 1940), job- 
bers’ salesmen’s house organ and 
“push plans’ for stimulating jobbers’ 
sales, Our magazine advertising, and 
illustrations of our promotional and 
other sales literature, 

The advantages of selling all four 
M. M. & M. lines are listed and in- 
stances given of how jobbers boosted 
their sales and profits by selling the 
entire M. M. & M. line. Containing 
pertinent sentences from testimonial 
letters from nationally famous jobbers 
who handle all four M. M. & M. lines, 
it can be used with equal effectiveness 
on new jobber prospects who handle 
none of our products. 

We have long since convinced our- 
selves of the value of visual presenta- 
tions for use in training our jobbers’ 
salesmen in how to sell each of our 
four lines. We use an individual 
presentation for each separate line, and 
have found that only one of these 
presentations can be put on at a time, 
lest the jobbers’ men confuse them. 
We have successfully employed vis- 
uals to sell consumers and to train 
our Own salesmen at our own sales 
meetings. As long as 85% of all the 
knowledge absorbed by people’s brains 
enters through their eyes, we will con- 
tinue to place great faith in the im- 
portance of carefully prepared visual 
presentations to meet this primary 


appeal. 


Stockholders, Employes 


Help Standard Brands Sell 


Standard Brands, Inc., N. Y., issues 
a booklet to its employes and stock- 
holders whose interests “‘are intimately 
tied up with our company’s . . . Each 
of us . . . can help our sales organiza- 
tion by letting our friends, acquaint- 
ances and business associates know 
that we are interested in Standard 
Brands and by telling them about our 
company and its products.” 

Among the suggested methods by 
which the 120,000 stockholders and 
10,000 employes could aid the com- 
pany (and therefore themselves) are: 
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“Insist on getting Standard Brands 
products at your food store. Urge 
your baker to use our bakery products. 
At your favorite restaurant ask the 
manager to use our products and men- 
tion them on the menu. When food 
is being selected for club or other 
social affairs, suggest Standard Brands 
products.” 

If each of these 130,000 people 
persuaded “just one new family to pur- 
chase one pound of Chase & Sanborn 
coffee every week,” the booklet points 
out, “that would) mean 6,760,000 
additional pounds of coffee a year.” It 
gives a wealth of information on SB’s 


numerous brands for use on “‘favorable 
occasions.” 

The booklet is, except for one flaw, 
an excellent piece of work. Alert firms 
should distribute similar promotional 
material among those most concerned 


with their success. The flaw in SB’s 
“Product Guide’ is that while it ad- 
vises, ‘Listen to and talk about Stand- 
atd Brands radio programs . . . Keep 
posted on SB advertising and call it to 
others’ attention,” there is no list of 
either program or ad schedules. Both 
workers and investors should be fully 
informed of the advertising that af- 
fects their pocketbooks. 


THEY EXPECT 
MORE BUSINESS 


from Popular Mechanics’ Readers 


RUNNING over the names of old advertisers who 
used our January issue for both 1941 and 1942, we find 
increased space in 1942 for a truly representative list. 


e A home study school increased its 
space from two pages to three. 


e A surgical appliance advertiser in- 
creased from a quarter to a half page. 


e A radio advertiser used a page and a 
half in January, 1942 and only a half 
page a year before. 


e An automotive accessory that used 
but seven lines in January, 1941 was in 


with a page in color and three three-inch 
advertisements in January, 1942. 

e A book advertiser jumped from seven 
lines to a page. 

e A machine shop equipment advertiser 
increased space from seven lines to a 
half page and a home workshop item 
was represented by four inches in 
January, 1942—twice the space used in 
January, 1941. 


Thus the record runs and if it has any significance it 
means that these advertisers look upon the mechanically- 
minded man readership of Popular Mechanics as an in- 
creasingly productive market. 

After many years they wouldn’t be using Popular 
Mechanics if it didn’t produce profitably. And they 
wouldn’t be increasing space if they didn’t expect it to 


produce more abundantly. 


Are you looking for a profitably productive market for 
goods men buy? Then start your schedule with adequate 


space in Popular Mechanics. 


POPULA /, smerny 


— 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois = New York ® Detroit = Columbus 


DELICIOUS, 
ECONOMICAL, 
COSTS LESS 
THAN 4° 


Board by board the Tea Bu- 
reau matches this poster 
against cooperating packers’ 
postings of an adaptation of 
it, on which “Tea Peps You 
Up” appears in smaller let- 
ters to the left of the girl 
and the packer’s own copy 
on the right half. Thus the 
appropriation of each is 
doubled in effectiveness. 


A CUP 


eps YOU UP? 


Funds Shrink, But Tea 
Advertising Goes On: 


Sales at Record Level 


It’s not done with mirrors, but with cooperative advertising 


with tea packers and with other industries. Here’s an 


amazing story of intelligent advertising and merchandising 


under financial handicaps. 


OTAL annual budgets of the 

Tea Bureau today is less than 

$400,000, as compared with 

$1,000,000 in 1939. The part 
of this available for advertising has 
been reduced even more drastically, 
from $880,00 to $185,000. 

And yet the Tea Bureau is going 
full speed ahead in all major divisions 
of its program to sell America “an- 
other cup of tea.” 

Research work continues, under 
Elmo Roper. So do publicity, under 
Earl Newsom, and advertising, under 
William Esty—with Benjamin Wood, 
managing director of the bureau, 
supervising and coordinating the en- 
tire program. 

The bureau, for example, has en- 
listed tea packers in cooperative out- 
door advertising campaigns. It is 
working with allied industries — and 
some 5,000 of their salesmen — in 
drives on tea, bread and cheese; tea, 
soup and crackers, tea and cake. 

And tea imports into this country 
continue to climb. 

The Tea Bureau, New York, is sup- 
ported by a tax on exports of black 
tea grown in India, Ceylon, Java and 
Sumatra. Its efforts are part of a 
world-wide program of the Interna- 
tional Tea Commission, representing 
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British and Dutch tea-producing inter- 
ests, of which Gervis Huxley, of Lon- 
don, is campaign manager. 

This tax, of 20 cents on 100 
pounds, normally provides an annual 
fund of $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 
for all efforts in consuming coun- 
tries throughout the world. To pro- 
tect British credit, however, the 
Bank of England today will permit 
only part of the Tea Bureau's share 
to be turned into American dollars. 
The bureau must struggle along as 
best it can until the emergency passes 
and the pound and dollar resume a 
more normal relationship in value. 

The Tea Bureau in its present form 
has been active promotionally in this 
country for five years. Its first consumer 
campaign appeared in the Great Lakes 
states, in the Buffalo-Columbus-Detroit 
triangle, in 1937. Half-page color 
comics in newspapers and spot radio 
were used. The expenditure in that 
one section in one year was $500,000. 

In 1938, with an advertising ex- 
penditure of $750,000, the newspaper 
and spot radio efforts were ar. he 
to include New York state, New Eng- 
land and Virginia. Outdoor advertis- 
ing was introduced for iced tea. 

In 1939, with the expenditure ap- 
proaching the million-dollar mark, the 


campaign was extended throughout the 
country. Color comics, magazines and 
outdoor were used. 

With declining funds, however, the 
bureau has been forced to cut down 
on its media. Magazine advertising— 
with the exception of The American 
W eekly—was discontinued last Octo- 
ber 1. The bureau now concentrates 
primarily in cooperative advertising 
with tea packers and others in 24-sheet 
outdoor posters. 

The first of these drives, last Sum- 
mer, was on iced tea. Participants in- 
cluded national and sectional packers, 
wholesale grocers, voluntary chains, an 
ice association and an ice company. 
These groups, together with the Tea 
Bureau, posted a total of 1,826 boards 
in 30 states. Participants included Lip- 
ton, McCormick, Admiration, Astor, 
Luzianne, Tree Tea; First National, 
Kroger, and Piggly Wiggly Stores, the 
Boston Ice Co., and the Ice Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

Some of the sales results reported— 
in comparison with the same period of 
1940—were: St. Louis, up 54.5%; 
Buffalo, up 90% ; New York City, up 
22.5%. A Richmond participant re- 
ported 21 new accounts opened in the 
first ten days and sales increase 1,000 
pounds above quota. 

These results, Mr. Wood says, were 
owing largely to the bureau’s efforts 
to merchandise the campaign. “We 
have used outdoor posters before, but 
in the 1941 Summer campaign we 
centered our efforts on carrying the 
message on the boards to the consumer 
in as many ways as possible.”” Mailing 
and display pieces made available in- 
cuded a postcard miniature of the 
poster mailed to sales personnel of 
participating groups and a two-and-a- 
half-foot poster miniature for window 
display. 

Stimulated by this success, the Tea 
Bureau launched this Winter its first 
outdoor poster campaign on hot tea 
A total of 27 tea distributors are par. 
ticipating cooperatively with the bu- 
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reau. Included are 16 tea packers, and 
among these are eight of the ten lead- 
ing tea packers in the country. Gen- 
eral Foods, Standard Brands, Salada, 
Lipton, Tetley, McCormick and 
M.J.B. are some of them. There are 
also four chains, five voluntary chains 
and two baking companies — Drake 
and Gentles. 

This campaign is regarded as a 
“test,” with each participant posting 
with the bureau in a restricted area. 
Combined, however, their efforts rep- 
resent an effective and quite thorough 
nationwide program to prove that 
“Tea Peps You Up.” Boards are being 
posted in five cities of more than 1,- 
000,000 population; in six cities of 
500,000 to 1,000,000; in 11 cities of 
250,000 to 500,000; in 21 cities from 
100,000 to 250,000. They appear in 
24 states. 

A total of 3,700 boards are being 
posted in the current hot tea campaign. 
They will run from one month to four 
months, 

On this program the Tea Bureau 
itself is spending only $45,000. 

Announcing the program to the 
trade, the bureau reproduced in a 
broadside its own poster showing the 
“most beautiful model in America,” 
drinking hot tea, with the slogan ‘‘Tea 
Peps You Up,” in large letters, and 
the legend, “Delicious, economical, 
costs less than 14 cent a cup.” 


A “50% Plus” 


Outdoor posters were chosen, Mr. 
Wood says, because “they provide 
maximum circulation at minimum cost ; 
are selective, timely, and can readily 
be merchandised. . . . They have a 
sensational record for promoting the 
sale of all beverages.” 

In the bureau’s own poster, the ‘“Tea 
Peps You Up” slogan takes half the 
total space. The broadside then repro- 
duces the same girl with the slogan in 
smaller letters to the left of her, leav- 
ing the entire right half of the board 
for participant's imprint. 

“For every one of these personalized 
posters you use,” it is explained, ‘the 
Tea Bureau will match board for 
board in your own market. Thus the 
full effect of the Tea Bureau posting 
can be yours. Your personalized 
poster is an adaptation of the Tea 
Poster billboard with plenty of space 
for your imprint—sales message, pack- 
age, brand name of your tea.” 

The bureau adds that “it’s yours 
vithout charge. The savings to you 
n artwork and printing costs are sub- 
tantial—so substantial that the savings 
should pay for an extra number of 
postings.” 

In addition, poster firms offer for 
Vinter posting “20% plus in space, 
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30% plus in time.” Winter poster 
advertisers who pay for 100 boards, it 
is shown, get 120. Also, “to keep 
boards covered during the Winter 
months, poster firms have been giving 
advertisers who have bought a 30-day 
showing as much as 30 to 60 days 
additional. This cannot be guaran- 
teed—but tea packers should receive 
at least 30% in over-runs.” 

To these are added a “50% plus in 
coverage,” because “for every poster 
the packer uses, the Tea Bureau 
matches board for board in his terri- 
tory—within the limitation of their 
budget.” 


In The American Weekly series, the 


bureau mentions the ‘good black teas” 
that come from India, Ceylon and 
Java-Sumatra.” The first ad of the 
series, November 30, was devoted to 
tea, bread and cheese. The ‘‘poster 
girl” appears in it. A tea, soup and 
crackers ad will run on January 25 
and a tea and cake ad on March 15. 

For hot tea, bread and cheese, the 
bureau offers a life-size display repro- 
duction of a pretty girl carrying a tray 
filled with them, The cost is $1, ‘‘to 
defray part of the expense.” 

The average tea salesman calls on 
a retail customer once in six weeks, 
Mr, Wood explains. He may get ten 
minutes at a time—one hour a cus- 


| HEART of INDUSTRIAL 


NEW ENGLAND 


Here payrolls soar and buying power hits new 
highs as Worcester’s widely-diversified indus- 
tries work overtime for Victory. Here in normal 
times 88,000 Worcester Area workers earn 
$2,000,000 weekly —now the figure approxi- 
mates 109,722 workers earning $3,846,213 weekly. 


This rich and densely-populated market is covered 
by The Telegram-Gazette alone. Circulation: more 
than 131,000 daily. Population: Worcester 193,694. 
City and Retail Zone 440,770. Other communities, 
immediately adjoining, swell to more than half- 
a-million the number served by Worcester stores 


and influenced by Worcester newspapers. 


fh: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Ceorce F. Boortn, Publshks3- 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ATES 


ATIONA 


OWNERS ok RADIO STATION WTAG 
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HE display that gets the prominent space on a dealer's counter or 

in his window is the one that is most likely to produce increased 
sales for him. Distinctive design plus beauty that can only be ob- 
tained from fine woods give Nussbaum Silent Salesmen displays the 
eye appeal that sells merchandise. 

Whether you wish to increase your sales or just keep your name 
before the public you will find Nussbaum experienced designers 
capable of working out your problem. Wood displays are not affected 
by priorities. Prompt shipment. Send in the product plus any trade- 
mark you wish to display and we will make up a sample. No 
obligation, of course. 


s/S)B ao =—BERNE ,INDIANA 


CREATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY DISPLAYS 


SUGGESTION 


To Convention Managers who want 
MORE for their money 


You can have a bigger and better convention this year. The Traymore sup- 
plies the perfect atmosphere for a convention and offers so much more for 
the money. For example: 


Meeting rooms for 50 to 1000. 


Large, luxurious sleeping rooms—all outside—that give your members a 
feeling of well-being. Comfortable beds for restful slumber and hot and cold 
fresh and salt water baths. 


Spacious dining rooms and exhibit rooms for large or small groups, complete 
with all the facilities you need. 


Sun decks overlooking the ocean, Cocktail Lounge, Gentlemen’s Bar, enter- 
tainment in the lofty Stratosphere Room. Horseback riding on the beach, 
golf and roller chairing. 


Before you plan your convention, let a Traymore convention representative 
spread before you the 57 reasons why your members will want the “more” 
of the Traymore for their money. 


KENNETH W. BAKER, Gen. Mgr. fe TRAYMORE 


ON ATLANTIC CITY'S BOARDWALK 


LEONARD G. RUNSTROM, Res. Mor. 


HAROLD E. BAGGS, Sales Mgr. 


EDMONTON 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 2" 


ea GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA (feng 


WINNIPEG 


tomer a year. ‘But the bakery indus. 
try calls on every store every day. So 
do the ice and cheese industries. Be- 
cause one never drinks tea by itself, 
these industries are our natural allies. 
An occasional tea advertisement, paid 
for by the Tea Bureau, helps to har- 
ness the efforts of several thousand 
salesmen to the tea campaign—and 
gives them something timely and con- 
structive to talk about.” 

Purity Bakeries, Loose-Wiles and 
Kraft Cheese Co., for example, have 
2,000 salesmen each; Ward Baking 
has 2,400; Continental and General 
Baking, more than 4,000 each... . 
The bureau’s own merchandising staff 
now consists of six men! 

With the help of such groups, the 
Tea Bureau has had as many as 179,- 
500 store displays from reprints of one 
American Weekly advertisement. 

The bureau has found that 97% of 
people like toast, 85% keep cheese on 
their pantry shelves, and 80% of them 
drink tea. 


Rallying Point 


There are few national tea brands. 
A. & P.—which sells one-fifth of the 
tea in this country—and Lipton and 
Standard Brands probably are the only 
national tea advertisers. The tea in- 
dustry therefore welcomes the efforts 
of the Tea Bureau to give their work 
a common direction. The whole in- 
dustry is concerned with “another cup 
of tea,” and so are allied industries. 

The present outdoor program—on 
an expenditure by the bureau of only 
$45,000—covers more boards and 
reaches more circulation than ever be- 
fore. 

In the last ten years total tea im- 
ports have increased more than 12,- 
000,000 pounds. In the last two years 
they have been at or near the 100,000,- 
000-pounds-a-year mark. In the first 
ten months of 1941, tea imports were 
5,513,317 pounds more than in the 
same period of 1940, which indicates 
that the full year’s volume may set a 
new modern record for the United 
States. 

In the last ten years, imports of 
black teas—with which India, Ceylon, 
Java and Sumatra, and therefore the 
Tea Bureau, are concerned—rose about 
19,000,000 pounds, and now represent 
about 80% of total teas entering this 
country. 

Since the present Tea Bureau began 
operating, five years ago, imports of 
black teas have risen about 13,000,000 
pounds. 

There are a lot of factors that enter 
into these figures, but it might be fair 
to assume that the promotional enter- 
ptise of the Tea Bureau has done its 
share in this trend. 
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Ingenious Packaging Booms 
Glenmore Holiday Sales 


Glenmore has just closed the largest fourth-quarter period in its 


history with a campaign built almost entirely on special holiday 


dress for its liquors, backed up by sound advertising and mer- 


chandising. 


Based on an interview with 


A. P. BONDURANT 
Advertising Manager, Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc., 


Louisville, Ky. 


HE largest fourth-quarter sales 
of any year in its history have 
just been recorded by Glenmore 
Distilleries. Weeks before 
Christmas the company had moved 18 
times as much Kentucky bourbon as 
called for in its early season estimate 
for the period. This remarkable rec- 
ord is largely credited to two things: 

1. Packaging — original, colorful 
and unique. 

2. Advertising — built around the 
package; to the trade and the 
public. 

For example, here’s what happened 
in Los Angeles. Early in the season 
500 cases were allotted to the com- 
pany’s Los Angeles jobber. He de- 
manded 2,000 cases after seeing the 
packages and studying the promotion 
campaign. Since then he has more than 
doubled his original order. 

Six times as much “Kentucky 
Tavern’’ was sold in October and No- 
vember as was sold during the entire 
Christmas season of 1940. The pro- 
gram was started Jast Summer when, 
during a hot and sticky season, Glen- 
more began to plan ahead for its holi- 
day business. 


Future Seemed Bleak 


There was no reason to expect large 
sales. Anticipating increased federal 
and state taxes, the public had been 
laying in vast quantities of liquors, 
often in cases, in cellars and attics. 
Naturally, it was assumed, buying 
would fall off for a long time. Think- 
ng ahead, Glenmore officials believed 
that one thing might, to some extent, 
overcome the expected drop in liquor 
sales. That would be something un- 
usual and unexpected in Christmas 
packaging. Apparently the idea was 
und, 

In its early shopping for design the 
usual snow scenes and poinsettias on 
cardboard boxes were turned up. But 


Ve 
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these were soon discarded as some- 
thing entirely different was wanted. In 
the end out of the hopper and from 
the drawing boards, came a red papier 
maché boot—the kind that Santa 
Claus might be expected to wear. 

It was designed to hold a quart of 
Glenmore’s ‘aristocrat of bonds,” 
Kentucky Tavern bourbon. Following 
close behind was a second package— 
a candle, complete with realistic wax 
drippings and a cellophane flame. This 
housed a quart of 90-proof Silver 
Label. It resembles a quart-size candle 
with the bottle neck appearing as the 
flame. 


“Boots. Boots, Boots” 


Not so much was done with the 
Glenmore bottled-in-bond brand. It 
was simply placed in sparkle-wrap cel- 
lophane (from Dennison Mfg. Co.) 
with a large red bow at the neck. Nat- 
urally the cost of each package was in 
direct relation to the quality and price 
of the contents. 

Kentucky Tavern, tops, sells in most 
states, depending on mark-up, state 
taxes, etc., for between $3.50 and 
$4.50 per quart. Obviously it is a 
high-priced item and so deserved tops 
in packaging. The Santa boot package 
apparently boosted the sales enor- 
mously. A, P. Bondurant, advertising 
manager for Glenmore, says: 

“While we sold 18 times our orig- 
inal estimates by the middle of Octo- 
ber, had this been a normal year, 
minus priorities, there’s no telling 
what we might have sold.” 

Priorities come up at this point be- 
cause, owing to them, there was some 
difficulty in securing the wanted quan- 
tity of “boots” on time. How the 
packaging helped to put over the sales 
can best be illustrated by pointing to 
specific situations. In Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., for example: 

The distilleries of two of Glen- 
more’s largest competitors are located 
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in Lawrenceburg and here, as might 
be expected, Kentucky Tavern has 
never been a fast mover. The Glen- 
more jobber in Aurora, only six miles 
away, thought highly of the Christmas 
packages when first shown them. He 
hesitated about stocking them, how- 
ever, because of the local competition. 

Finally he agreed to call on the 
Lawrenceburg trade with a Glenmore 
district man, saying that at least he 
could show the packages. The first 
three calls netted orders for ten full 
cases of the “boots” alone. Other or- 


ders followed, and they ended up by 
selling in one day five times as much 
Kentucky Tavern as had been sold 
there in five years, 

“It was much the same all over the 
country,” Mr. Bondurant observes. 
“Everywhere the boot package was of- 
fered people seemed to get a boot out 
of it. The Christmas candle package 
for Silver Label was received just as 
enthusiastically. Reports from San 
Francisco, for example, indicate that 
bars and stores there are painting the 
lily by placing Christmas tree lights in 


Day and Night 
Operation 


You will find upon in- 
vestigation that we ap- 
preciate Catalogue, Pub- 
lication and General 
Printing requirements 
and that our. service 
meets all demands. We 
will be glad to help 
solve your printing and 
associated problems. 


Our SPECIALTIES | 
CATALOGUES | 


BOOKLETS 
HOUSE ORGANS 
PRICE LISTS 
FLYERS 
PROCEEDINGS 


CONVENTION 
DAILIES 


One of the largest, most effcient and completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Catalogue - Publication - General Printing 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 
ARTISTS @ ENGRAVERS e ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods 
Standing the Highest 
(Inquire of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., or 
other Credit Agencies and First National 


PUBLICATIONS Bank, Chicago, 


Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equip- 


ment and best workmen. | dry—we use the type once 
| only, unless ordered held 


Quick Delivery | by customers for future 


Because of Automatic machin- 
ery and Day and Night service. 


Printing and Adver- 
tising Advisers 


We advise in determining 
methods for economical 
production. If you want 
copy and illustrations pre- 
pared for one issue of 
printing or an advertising 
campaign planned we as- 
sist in securing catalogue 
compilers, advertising 
writers, artists, designers, 
illustrators, proper agency 
service, counselors or any 
other assistance requested. 


and Financial Use NEW TYPEfor 
CATALOGUES, 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
AND GENERAL 
PRINTING 

We have a large battery 

of type casting machines 

and with our system—hav- 

ing our own type foun- 


Illinois. ) 


| editions. We have all 
standard faces and spe- 
cial type faces will be fur- 

nished if desired. } 


ALSO GENERAL 
PRINTING 


requiring the same equip- 
ment and facilities to 
produce, 


TYPESETTING 


Linotype, Monotype, Lud- 
low, Hand, 


PRESSW ORK 


The usual and unusual, also 
Color presses. The largest 
and most economical 


BINDING 


The usual and unusual, also 
machine gathering, ma- 

| chine covering, special 

| trimmers. Special Folders, 
Unusual Wire Stitchers 
Sewing Machines, The 
largest and most eco- 
nomical. 


MAILING 


If desired, we mail your 

printed matter direct from 
| Chicago—the central dis- 
| tributing point. 


Right Price 
Because of superior facilities 
and efficient management. 


Satisfied Customers 


Our large and growing business is 
because of satisfied customers, be- 
cause of repeat orders. We are 
always pleased to give the names 
of a dozen or more of our cus- 
tomers to persons or firms contem- 
plating placing printing orders 
with us. Don’t you owe it to your- 
self to find out what we can do 
for you? 


Consulting with us about your 
printing problems and asking for 
estimates does not place you 
under any obligation whatever. 
Let Us Estimate on Your Next 
Printing—The LARGE and the 
SMALLER ORDERS 


(We are strong on our Specialties) 


CLEAN LINOTYPE 
AND MONOTYPE 
FACES 


| We have a large number 


of Linotype and Monotype | 


| machines and they are in 
| the hands of expert oper- 


ators. We have the stand- 
aid faces and special type 
faces furnished if desired. 


GOOD PRESSWORK | 


We have a large number | 


ustal and unusual, also | 
color presses and our 

pressmen and feeders are | 
the best. } 


BINDING AND 

MAILING SERVICE | 
With our up-to-date un- | 
usual folding, gathering, 
stitching and covering ma- 
chines, the facilities of 
our binding and mailing 
departments are so large 
that we deliver to the post 
office or customers as fast 
as the presses print, 


Printing Products Corporation 


NATIONAL 


PRINTERS 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 


LOCAL 


Telephone WABASH 3380 — Local and Long Distance 
Polk and La Salle Streets e Chicago, Illinois 


the cellophane flame and lighting them 
to give the candle an even more 
realistic appearance. 

“Glenmore sales are at an all-time 
high and no small part of this record 
can be placed at the door of the candle 
package. Sales of Glenmore, a lower 
priced and therefore a greater volume 
item in comparison with Kentucky 
Tavern, doubled in October, 1941, 
over 1940 and, half way through No- 
vember, orders had totaled more than 
for the entire month of November, 
1940, 

“More than four weeks before 
Christmas, orders for the  sparkle- 
wrapped Glenmore bottled-in-bond 
package had passed our original esti- 
mates three times over and we had ex- 
hausted our entire supply of cello- 
phane. After the middle of October 
we were glad to take what we could 
get to finish the job. 


Display-Inducing 


“There were other highly pleasing 
responses. Many high-class taverns, 
cocktail lounges and even hotels that 
had never permitted any display ad- 
vertising removed their taboo and 
placed all three packages on their bars 
as Christmas decorations. That meant 
the sale of extra packages where sale 
by the package as well as by the drink 
was permitted. 

“The Glenmore packages have 
helped amazingly to make the double- 
play from distillery to store to cus- 
tomer. In this, however, we must 
credit advertising for an assist.” 

In the advertising campaign two- 
color trade paper space was bought in 
all liquor magazines in preparation for 
the consumer promotion. After that 
four-color full page advertisements ap- 
peared in Collier's, Esquire, Liberty, 
Life, New Yorker and Time. These 
introduced the Glenmore packages to 
the country at large. Merchandising 
letters, window displays, point-of-sale 
pieces and other material each did its 
appointed job. 

Result—Glenmore had a far larger 
share of the Christmas holiday busi- 
ness than ever before. More, its bour- 
bons made a fine thrust into the tra- 
ditional rye and scotch areas in the 
East, Again, fighting its way into more 
or less virgin fields, it is held to be 
an excellent sampling campaign. With- 
out the unique packaging, the Glen- 
more executives admit, they'd have 
fallen far short of the mark they at- 
tained. 

As Mr. Bondurant puts it, “We, at 
Glenmore got a big ick out of the 
boot this Christmas season.” 

The agency was D’Arcy, of St. 
Louis. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Sales Management’s 


Future Sales Ratings 


Key to Revative Sates OutLook Ratinc 


wkkkKK Best relative outlook 
wkkk Very good relative outlook 
*&kk Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry sompared with all 
industries. In other words, an industry marked %%& may have very good prospects in relation 
te its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 


anether industry which is marked k¥kkk*- 


is given greatest weight. 


In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 
is mot considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 
Airline Travel 

Aircraft Sales 

Auto Sales (New) 
Auto Sales (Used).... 
Automobile Tires 
Baking (General) ... 
Banks (Revenues) .... 
Beer 


Sales | Sales 
Prospect | Prospect 
for for 
Next 
12 
Months 


Building (Heavy) 
Building (Resid.)...... 
Candy & Chewing Gum 
Canned Fruits & Veg... 
Cereals 


Clothing (Men's, Wo- | 
men’s & Children’s) . 
Coal (Anthracite) .... 
Coal (Bituminous) ... 
Cosmetics 
Cotton Textiles 
Dairy Products 
Department Stores ... 
Diesel Engines 
Drugs and Medicines. . 
Electrical Equipment 
(Heavy) 
Electrical Equipment 
(Light) 
orts 
Farming 
Flour 


Glass and Materials.... 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings 
(Floor Coverings, 
Furniture, Beds, etc.) 

Household Prod. ( Misc. )| 

Imports 

Installment Financing . 

Insurance (Life) 


Jewelry 
Laundry 
Liquor ( 
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Sales 
Prospect 
for 


Sales 
Prospect 


\Machine Tools 
'|Machinery (Agr’l) 
'|Machinery (Ind’l) 


Meats 

Metal Containers 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) . 
Motion Picture Receipts 
Munitions 


Musical Instruments . | 


Office Equipment 

Oil Burners 

Oil (Cooking) 

Paint 

Paper (Newsprint) ... 
Paper (Misc.) 
Photographic Supplies. 
Plastics 

Printing & Pub. Eq.... 
Radios 

Railroad Equipment .. 
Railroads (Net Income) 
Refrigerators 


| Restaurants 


Rural Stores 
Security Financing ... 
Shipbuilding 


hoes 


Silk Textiles 


Soft Drinks 

Sporting Goods 
Stationery (Commer'l) . 
Steel and Iron 


Surgical Equipment. ... 


Synthetic Textiles 
(Rayon, Nylon, etc.) 
Television 
Toothpaste and Mouth 
Washes 
Toys and Games 
Trailers (Autos) 
Travel (Domestic) 
Travel (Sea) 
Trucks 
Utilities—Electric 
Utilities—Gas 
Utilities—Telegraph 
Utilities—Telephone . 


‘Vacuum Cleaners 
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War Programming in 
Washington Reflected 
by These Ratings 


War programming now represents 
the foundation of SM’s Future Sales 
Ratings organization; the focal point 
of the FSR Board of Editors’ views is 
in Washington. Well situated to have 
a hand in making national business 
history, FSR’s editors note the develop- 
ment of a new, important program for 
a “balanced war economy’ in OPM, 
affecting all industries in as fine a 
breakdown as that shown in the table 
at left. 

This program provides that each 
OPM industrial branch make over-all 
plans which have within their scope 
the scheduling of operations of all in- 
dustries on the basis of specific (and 
in some cases numerous) rates of pro- 
duction. Such programs include the 
establishment of mandatory orders 
which prescribe practices for each in- 
dustry, resulting in specific rates of 
production of end products and strictly 
limited consumption of raw materials. 

Each OPM industrial branch, under 
this program, would select that num- 
ber of production rates best adapted 
to the problems of the industry or the 
use of the end product. For instance, 
the raw materials industries are pres- 
ently operating at capacity and should 
continue to do so. Each branch would 
thus present rates of production based 
on expansion programs ; such expansion 
programs would be those immediately 
contemplated and also those projected 
into the future. 


Specific Plans Computed 


Another example is the aircraft in- 
dustry. It is probable that present 
production capacity exceeds the rates 
possible with available raw materials 
supply; therefore, one of the selected 
rates of production would be the cur- 
rent rate, while succeeding rates of 
production would be theoretical and 
based on estimates of the degree to 
which supplies would become available 
by reason of curtailment programs in 
civilian industries and of programs of 
expansion in the materials industries. 

Priding itself as having its finger on 
the pulse of the Washington situation, 
Future Sales Ratings has adjusted its 
monthly ratings to discount this plan 


seneet belie HP ts] 


and other schedules as they develop in 
the machinery of official Washington 
Monthly, the revisions will be made 
immediately ahead of such develop- 
ments, in keeping with the tradition 
of Future Sales Ratings as purely a 
forward-looking service to SM readers. 


|| Washers—Household .. * 


Prepared by a group of industrial experts under the direction of Peter B. B. 
ANbREws, and specially copyrighted by Sates MANAGEMENT, INc. Reprints of this page 
are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 20% discount on standing orders 
fer - or more monthly. Sates MANAcEMENT, INc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Are you starting 1942 with your fingers 
crossed, hoping your plans are the right ones? 
To advertise or not to advertise — the ac- 
ceptance by the public of new packaging 
material — the reaction of the trade and 
consumers to changes in product forced by 
shortages of materials — the effect on sales 
of rapidly shifting markets — the tone of 
advertising in war time — these are only a 
few of the problems facing management in 
1942. 


Now, eternal vigilance becomes the principle 
tool of planning. Today, more than ever, 
marketing research should be an integral 


part of your operating budget. 


Wherever you are Ross Federal can assist 
you. Write our New York office and a con- 
sultant from one of our 31 branches will call 
to discuss your problem. But now is the time 


to act. 


CORPORATION - 1s East 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
JANUARY 1, 1942 


State & Section 


New Hampshire..................... 
I ixininienninipeninitiiaaniciiini 
Massachuseftts........................ 
Be I cicchincesensassabshnsaies 
ee 


ee 
ee 


III inidenscishiiessitipacigunssndiianentions 
EE ee 


East South Centrol............ 


Middle Atlantic.................. 


I iiciicniitietiiiacitaatinigiala diese 


“Quarter-Ahead” Effective Buying Income 


(Estimated for 12 Months Ending March 31, 1942) ; 
 Ratioof Ratio of f oa 
ponte Per Family Gain in | aes Per Ags! am . ~ 
(USA=100) Annual, 12 Millions of State & Section (USA=100) Annual, ng } 
for 12 months) Months, thru Dollars over for 12 months) Months, thru Dol as over i 
ending Mar. 31 } March Year 1941 | _ending Mar. 31 March Year 
99.2 $2,621 29.64 — |) Delaware...cccesssneeeesnneeeseneee 92.2 $3,112 9.80 
99.8 2,605 21.12 || Maryland 108.1 3,550 127.50 
98.0 2,755 14.64 —|| District of Columbi | 101.8 6,190 73.87 
98.0 3,673 206.70 | lactacin 102.2 2,330 91.80 
110.1 3,890 64.50 || West Virginia..........ccoococeeesee | 93.6 2,066 36.30 
116.0 4,974 202.00 —| North Carolina....................-- 103.8 1,880 90.35 
‘ || South Carolina....................... 101.4 1,605 42.58 
163.8 estan 58.40 SERS 94.3 1,656 42.00 
94.7 3,680 J TTT | 102.2 2,050 45.90 
107.2 | 3,825 300.00 | | = 
100.9 3,270 497.60 | South Atlantic.................... | 98.3 2,292 560.10 
~ I  ininincicnnhiceisnnasnansiciniiun 94.9 1,218 27.60 
pmigd ee RI os icnecscnncenied 91.6 1,659 34.96 
107.8 3,362 | 472.00 || Oth | 93.5 1.676 51.41 
112.4 2,060 245.00 || Texas 98.1 2,035 177.65 
100.3 3,162 | 410.10 | 
105.1 3,553 364.00 || West South Central........... 95.7 1,785 291.62 
103.6 2,922, | 168.00 Mont | 94.3 2,477 14.82 
ss Idaho 92.1 2,054 8.96 
105.0 3,217 1659.10 Weeninn ae yo aa 
90.8 on Tp Colorado 93.2 2,176 25.74 
98.7 2,164 79.20 New ad 2 88.0 1,668 9.22 
oe.4 1,825 7.88 94.4 2,285 14.03 
95.9 1,914 | 15.90 eer ats | 91.7 3,300 4.93 
89.6 | 1,860 | 19.50 
112.2 | 2,160 | 95.95 Mountalin..............-...c0eeseee0es | 93.3 2,238 99.70 
107.2 123.25 
6.7 2,152 418.36 Washington.............0-.--ec0csese00- og 2,945 — 
i iccicitnicnicnteinninensnieeiiiens : 2,584 : 
93.6 1,590 55.12 California 99.5 3,258 393.00 
96.5 1,612 | 51.70 
104.1 | 1,460 68.25 || Pacifi 101.1 3,130 584.25 
105.0 1,050 44.73 || United States...............-..0.-.-+ | 100.0 2,790 5739.63 
9.8 «| 1,453 | 219.80 | Relative 
- ; =p ae 127.2 
See page 50 for complete list of High-Spot Cities Actual 


end of table, March 


being 127.2. 


The first column above is a yardstick of relative change, with 
U. S. A. representing 100. Actual estimated national change is at 
A state figure of 97.5, for 
example, signifies a percentage gain less than the nation's. 
find that state's gain or loss over its own previous year, multiply 


To 


97.5 b 


gain of 24.0%. . 


Survey of Buying Power. 


INCOME FORECAST MAP 
JANUARY - MARCH 


How States Will Compare with Nation in Estimated Effective 


_ Buying Income as Against Same Period Last Year 


127.2, which equals ( 

. « To determine roughly the gain in dollars for 
a city, apply against the state's ‘gain in millions of dollars over 
year 1941"' the city's percentage of state income as given in 


int off four places) 124.0 or a 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Saks Managimtnl 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Net Paid Circulation of 


Che Birmingham News 
THE BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


November, 1941, Average 
DAILY: 


192,029 


SUNDAY: 


161,649 


* A, B. C. Interim Statement for October, November, and 
December available early in January. 


This All-Time High, by many thousands, in Daily and 
Sunday Circulation is a reflection of the extraordinarily 
prosperous conditions existing in the Birmingham area due 
to the normal activity in steel, iron, coal and cement, plus 
more than $880,000,000 in government defense expenditures 
given the State of Alabama. Statistics show that the Bir- 
mingham district is one of the most prosperous areas in 
America and can be completely and effectively covered by 
only one medium—The News-Age-Herald. 


KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 


Guard Well Your 
American Heritage 


Use newspaper space regularly 
to tell your public your business 
messages. 


In a selective list of “home de- 
livered" newspapers be sure to 
include THE HOLYOKE TRAN- 
SCRIPT for this newspaper gives 
its readers an exceptionally good 
"LOCALNEWS" paper made 
possible by firms who exercise 
their right to buy newspaper ad- 
vertising space. 


THINK OF IT! 


In 1803 . . . before telephones, 
electric lights, radios, automo- 
biles, mass production and trade- 
marks were occupying our minds, 
newspaper readers were being 
admonished:— 


"Subscribers alone, allowing them 
to be quadruple what was ever 
known, would not support a news- 
paper establishment; and in fact, 
it is the advertiser who provides 
the paper for the subscriber. 


"It is not to be disputed, that 
the publisher of a newspaper in 
this country, without a very ex- 
tensive advertising support, re- 
ceives a less reward for his 
labor than the humblest me- 
chanic.”" 


In 1942 


"It is not to be disputed that 
publishers of newspapers in this 
country without a very extensive 
advertising support, receive a 
less reward for their labors than 
the humblest mechanic." 


NOWHERE IN THIS WORLD 
CAN YOU GET A FREE UN- 
SHACKLED PRESS TO EQUAL 
UNITED STATES NEWSPAPERS. 


Our market and circulation records 
keep us out front as one of New Eng- 
land's best advertising opportunities. 


HOLYOKE 
TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Circulation over 20,000 
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Sales WM enagtmtnit 
High-Spot Cities 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has maintained 
for several years a running chart on 
the business progress of nearly 200 
large cities. The ones shown in the 
following columns are those where, for 
the 12-month period ending 60 days 
ahead, retail sales should show the 
greatest increases, 


Two index figures are given under 
“Retail Sales Index,’ and one volume 
figure. Under “Rate of Change” we 
first show the “City Index.’ A figure 
of 126.0, for example, means that re- 
tail sales in this city for the 12-month 
period ending on the designated date 
will show a probable increase of 26% 
over the similar 12-month period end- 
ing a year previously . . . the second 
column, ‘‘City-National Index,’’ relates 
that city change to the probable na- 
tional change for the same period. A 
city may have a sizeable gain over its 
own past but the rate of gain may be 
less than that of the nation. All fig- 
ures in the second column above 100 
indicate cities whose gains are greater 


than that of the U. S. A. 

The third column, called ‘Volume 
of Change,” gives the dollar and cents 
gain in retail sales for the same period 
as is used in the index columns. 

Readers who wish to determine the 
total volume of retail sales for the 12 
months ending on the designated date 
of the year preceding (1941) should 
use this formula: 


Gain in millions Total 
< 100 = retail sales 
Percentage gain volume 


To secure probable volume for 12 
months ending this year, add gain in 
millions to quotient secured from 
above formula. 


Example: City index of 126, and 
gain of $52 millions: $52,000,000 
divided by 26 and multiplied by 100 
equals $200,000,000, which is total 
volume for period ending same date 
last year. Add $52,000,000 and you 
get volume of $252,000,000 as ex- 
pected total for 12 months ending 60 
days hence. 


Suggested uses for this index: (a) Special advertising and promotion drives 
in spot cities. (b) A guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising 
sales quotas. (d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their 
alibis. (e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 

As a special service this magazine will mail, twenty days in advance of publica- 
tion, a mimeographed list giving the forward ratings of all cities. The price is 


$1.00 per year. 


Preferred Cities-of-the-Month 


The following cities are ones where the probable change in retail sales—for 
the year ending February 28 vs. same period last year—will be a gain exceeding 
by 5.0% or more that of the nation as a whole. The city’s total volume of retail 
sales for the year ending February 28, 1941, equals 100. Included are all cities 
having a “City Index of 130.2 or higher, and a “‘City-National” Index of 105.0 


or higher. 


The two index figures on page 51 show direction and degree; they answer 
the questions “‘which way’’—and “how far?’ The same Preferred Cities-of-the- 
Month index figures are repeated on pages 52 and 53 under state totals, with 
the added column of gain in millions in Retail Sales, which answers the question 


“how much?” 


The national ratio for 12 months ending February 28 is 124.0, or a gain of 


24% over last year. 


The probable national gain in retail sales for the 12 months ending February 28, 
compared with the similar 1941 period, will be $10,980,000,000, and the total 
sales volume for the year ending February 28, 1942, will be $56,730,000,000. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE ADVERTISING TEST STATION IN 


3-P 0 , nt L an fi é i g THE ADVERTISING TEST CITY 


BASIC CBS, HARTFORD 


Here's the way to spot radio business 
in Connecticut's Major Market. Make a 
3-point landing by comparing stations 


for (1) coverage (2) programs (3) rate. 


In Hartford, you get all three on WDRC. atte S PIONEER BROADER ERY 
22 2 <a (OS 


City- City- City- 
City National City National City National 
Index Index Index Index , sai Index Index 
Population: Population: ’opulation : ; 
500,000 or more Under 100,000 (Cont'd) ‘ Under 100,000 ——_ “_ 
| | RR ee 139.5 112.5 uperior ......... . . 
} og a laa oy sae East St. Louis .... 139.3 112.3 Sheboygan ....... 134.3 108.3 
iladelphia ..... 35.5 9.3 ———_  - 137.4 110.8 Savannah ........ 134.3 108.3 
| sem pevncnenes 133.1 107.3 Charleston, $C... 1366 110.2 Little Rock ...... 133.2 107.4 
> ~ some’ see eeees “I +4 Asheville ........ 136.5 110.1 Portland, Me. vcee 8998 107.3 
Baffalne ees 131.6 es Beaumont ....... 136.3 109.9 Jackson, Mich. ... 132.9 107.2 
MED ses crcnees . . Columbus, Ga. ... 135.3 109.1 2 eee 131.6 106.1 
Sinus Belle ...... 135.5 109.3 Waterbury ....... 131.4 106.0 
5 100,000 to 499,999 Fort Smith ....... 134.9 108.8 Holyoke ......... 131.0 105.6 
San Diego Peet 160.4 129.4 Manitowoc Resear ee 134.9 108.8 Battle Creek eeeee 130.7 105.4 
Memphis ........ 157.3 126.8 
, Honolulu ........ 148.7 119.9 
1 je 147.3 118.8 
1 Louisville ....... 146.0 237.7 
Canton, Ohio 144.6 116.6 


1 ' e* at 

: Bridgeport ....... 143.9 116.0 . 0. sa 

) eee 143.0 135.3 MEM Ma lee 3 ra 

Charlotte... 1... 141.8 114.4 ls ManeN ee “ali 

i Sacramento ...... 141.6 114.2 Cal Milnes I se 

e if a ~ . : 
ars 141.4 114.0 cae re 

' Tacoma ......... 140.5 113.3 + er | pages 

; Providence ....... 139.8 £127 s 

0 Norfolk ......... 137.9 111.2 : WS IS 
ere 137.4 110.8 ney 
DOMED io eo oceses 136.4 110.0 zs 

: Long Beach ...... 135.0 108.9 CONTINUES so consistently 

_ irmingham ..... 134.7 108.6 

B New Orleans « .. 134.6 108.5 as the nation’s BIG WHITE SPOT 

o7 . . J . 

, New Bedford .... 1334 107.6 me WITH 3.7% of California's population 

is Youngstown ..... 133.4 107.5 of ! 
| are 133.1 107.3 ° SAN DIEGO has 2] 0 of the State's 
Portland, Ore. ... 133.1 107.3 D f t { llotted J 40 thru S 4] 
Worcester ....... 132.8 107.1 ne’ ept. 
Jacksonville ...... 132.7 107.0 elense contracts (al otted June : sole ) 
Leer 132.4 106.8 e 

rf Fort Worth ...... 131.3 105.9 Put your dollars in the one 

ig Wilmington, Del, . 131.3 105.9 b ¢ d ° t h thi 

i Nashville ........ 131.2 105.8 esr medium fo reac is 

eS H 

: Indianapolis... 11 105.7 BIG, RICH San Diego Market 

rere 130.6 105.3 
Houston ........ 130.3 105.1 Call our representative today for latest ABC report and market information. 

=| 

e- Under 100,000 

h Macon, Ga. ...... 163.7 132.0 

Spartanburg ...... 153.1 123.5 

ni | IO 146.0 117.8 
on 2... C...; Me7 120.0 

sf .. ae 146.6 117.7 <— 2 ~ a 
yon RS 144.9 116.9 <n Ss 
{ae 144.1 116.2 

8 Camano we” teen 113,5 Represented nationally by WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., nc. 

a are 140.8 113.5 New York» Chicago - Detroit Cleveland: St. Louis *Seattle*Portland*San Francisco* Los Angeles 

) ee 140.0 1129 
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Sales Wenagemént 
High-Spot Cities 


The following are the important 
cities charted by SM, and where retail 
sales increases will be shown for year 
ending February 28, 1942. See page 
58 for detailed description and sug- 
gested uses, 


RETAIL SALES 
(12 months ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, compared 
with February 28, 1941) 


Rate of - Volume of 
Cc hange Change 


City- Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 


ee ds 124.0 100.0 $10,980 
Alabama 
Mobile ...... 144.9 116.9 $16.80 


Birmingham .. 134.7 108.6 40.80 
Montgomery .. 123.2 99.4 7.86 


Arizona 
Tuscon ..... 124.9 100.7 6.30 
Phoenix ..... 123.4 99.5 11.90 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith ... 134.9 108.8 6.10 


Little Rock .. 133.2 107.4 14.54 


if Your Food 
Products Contain 


VITAMINS 


You'll be glad to know that 
Buffalo people are following 
with great interest the time- 
ly new feature. 


“All Out on Vitamins” 


By Forrest Williams 
appearing exclusively in The 
Buffalo 


Courier-Express 
Investigate this pre - condi- 
tioned ‘“‘vitamin conscious’ 
market today! 


Write for sample copies of 
these educational artieles. 


of SOUTH CAROLINA 


5 DOMINATED BY 
se. WEBS 
GREENV! LLE 


“TEXTILE CENTER OF THE SOUTH” 
OVER 150 ACTIVE ACCOUNTS 


NEWS NOTE: Work has started on a 
giant Army air base eight miles south 
of Greenville, S. C. It will cost between 
$7,500,000 and $12,000,000, and will be 
manned by 4,500 officers and enlisted 
men when completed. 


bye 


California 


San Diego 
Sacramento 


(12 months ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, compared 
with February 28, 1941) 


RetAit SALES 


Oakland ..... 


Long Beach 


ere 
ae ee 
Berkeley ..... 
Los Angeles .. 
San Bernardino. 
Stockton ..... 
San Francisco. . 
Santa Barbara. 


Pasadena 


Colorado 


Colorado 
Springs 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Hartford ... as 
New Haven .. 
Stamford ..... 


Delaware 


Wilmington 


D. C. 


Washington 


Florida 


Jacksonville 


Tampa ees 


Georgia 


Ce ee 
Augusta ..... 


Columbus 
Savannah 


Idaho 


Rate of 


Change 


160.4 
141.6 
141.4 
135.0 
131.6 
128.6 
127.2 
123.4 
123.4 
123.0 
118.8 
116.8 
115.7 


126.8 
115.3 


115.1 


143.9 
131.4 
130.6 
128.1 
124.0 


131.3 


129.7 


132.7 
124.1 
115.4 


163.7 
140.8 
135.3 


134.3 
pe eee 


ere 


Illinois 


Rockford 


E. St. Louis... 


Peoria 


Moline- Rock 


— 


E. Moline .. 


Chicago 
Springfield 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne 
Evansville 

Gary 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 


S.- 


126.4 


113.7 


City- 
City National 
Index Index Millions 


129.4 
114.2 
114.0 
108.9 
106.1 
103.6 
102.6 
99.5 
99.5 
99.2 
95.8 
94.2 
93.3 


102.3 
93.0 


92.8 


116.0 
106.0 
105.3 
103.3 
100.0 


105.9 


104.4 


107.0 
100.1 
93.1 


132.0 
113.5 
109.1 
108.3 
101.9 


101.0 
100.2 
96.6 


Volume of 


Change 


Gain 
in 


68.40 
3.70 
80.25 
31.14 
18.75 
13.48 
43,37 
194.23 
6.80 
9.00 
76.20 
3.55 
9.17 


49.40 
3.40 


3.16 


33.18 
16.06 
39.65 
a1 .a2 

8.30 


22.48 


132.80 


28.30 
13.15 
19.60 


17.90 
11.16 
11.30 


24.30 
11.64 
19.52 


11.23 
404.90 
5.68 


64.75 
17.73 
14.30 
12.85 
14.54 

7.51 


Retail Sales Index for All Cities 
Where Increases Are Expected 
for Year Ending February 28 


RetTait SALEs 


(12 months ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, compared 
with February 28, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 


City National 


Index Index Millions 


Iowa 
Cedar Rapids.. 127.9 
Sioux City ... 126.0 
Davenport .... 117.8 
Des Moines .. 112.0 
Kansas 
Wichita » 1473 
Kansas City .. 125.6 
Topeka ...... 116.1 
Kentucky 
Louisville .... 146.0 
Lexington .... 108.0 
Louisiana 
New Orleans... 134.6 
Shreveport 124.1 
Maine 
Portland ..... 133.0 
ee 127.1 
Maryland 
Baltimore - 132.3 
Massachusetts 
New Bedford... 133.4 
Worcester .... 132.8 
Holyoke ..... 131.0 
Fall River .... 425.2 
eee 119.5 
Springfield 116.4 
ROWE fc cess 113.5 
Michigan 
eee 133.1 
DE, seas 132.9 
Battle Creek .. 130.7 
| ARERR z73 
Kalamazoo 126.9 
eee 126.5 
Saginaw ..... 126.4 
Bay City ..... 125.9 
Grand Rapids. . 122.0 
Minnesota 
ee eee 126.3 
St. Paul 121.8 
Minneapolis 115.4 
Mississippi 
jeceon ....... 118.6 
Missouri 
Springfield A 
Kansas City A 
eg oO eee 2.9 
SM. Josepn .... 122.7 
Vontana 
Billings ...... 117.6 
Nebraska 
Omaha 122.9 
Lincoln 103 
Nevada 
Reno 104.3 
SALES 


103.1 
101.6 
95.0 
90.3 


118.8 
101.3 
93.6 


357.7 
87.1 


108.5 
100.1 


107.3 
102.5 


106.7 


107.6 
107.1 
105.6 
101.0 
96.4 
93.9 
91.5 


107.3 
107.2 
105.4 
102.5 
102.3 
102.0 
101.9 
101.5 

98.4 


101.9 
98.2 
93.1 


95.6 


100.3 
99.5 
99.1 
99.0 


94.8 


99.0 
83.5 


84.1 


10.07 
11.10 

6.67 
10.50 


28.00 
9.68 
5.15 


66.54 
2.84 


56.00 
11.68 


15.18 
6.10 


143.18 


15.50 
34.93 
7.67 
11.70 
101.48 
15.63 
6.00 


281.60 
10.81 
8.34 
23.03 
14.47 
14.47 
11.14 
7.45 
20.72 


13.16 
38.50 
44.60 


5.80 


MANAGEMEN 


(12 months ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, compared 
with February 28, 1941) 


RETAIL SALES 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 


City National 
Index Index Millions 


New Hampshire 


Manchester ... 


New Jersey 
Passaic 


Camden ...... 


Newark .... 

Jersey City- 
Hoboken- 
Paterson 

Trenton ... 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque .. 


New York 
Jamestown 
Elmira 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Binghamton 


New York ... 


Utica 
Albany-Troy- 


eevee 


Schenectady. 


123.5 


North Carolina 


Charlotte 
Durham 
Asheville 


Greensboro ... 


Raleigh 


Winston-Salem. 


North Dakota 


Fargo 
Ohio 
Canton 
Akron 
Toledo 


Dayton 
Springfield 


Columbus .... 
Zanesville .... 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City. 


Tulsa 


Oregon 


Portland 
Salem 


Grand Forks .. 


Cincinnati .... 
Youngstown .. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia .. 
Pittsburgh .... 
Williamsport. . 


Erie 
York 


Johnstown 


Allentown .... 
Reading ...... 


Lancaster 
Harrisburg 
Scranton 
Altoona 


Wilkes-Barre. . 


JANUARY 1, 


99.4 


117.8 
100.9 
94.3 


114.4 
110.8 
110.1 
104.4 
104.0 
102.2 


97.4 
95.6 


116.6 
112.6 
110.8 
110.0 
107.7 
107.5 
106.8 
101.8 

98.0 

89.9 


95.8 
95.6 


107.3 
96.2 


109.3 
106.5 
104.8 
102.5 
99.3 
96.0 
95.7 
95.2 
95.0 
91.3 
88.4 
88.0 


87.3 


in 


8.35 


RetaAit SALES 


(12 months ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, compared 
with February 28, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 


City National 
Index Index Millions 


Rhode Island 


Providence . 139.8 
South Carolina 
Spartanburg .. 153.1 
Greenville .... 148.7 
Charleston . 136.6 
Columbia . 129.8 
South Dakota 
Sioux Falls .. 135.5 
Tennessee 
Memphis » 1573 
Nashville , 232 
Chattanooga .. 127.1 
Knoxville . 121.4 
Texas 
8, ee 144.1 
Beaumont .... 136.3 
a eee 133.1 
Fort Worth .. 131.3 
Houston ..... 130.3 
Wichita Falls.. 127.1 
Galveston . 126.5 
. i 125.3 
San Antonio... 124.2 
BOO oases 112.5 
Utah 
a eee 140.0 
Salt Lake City. 121.0 
Vermont 
Burlington . 126.9 
Virginia 
Norfolk . 137.9 
Portsmouth ... 128.9 
Richmond .... 127.1 
Roanoke ..... 121.6 
Lynchburg ... 118.6 
Newport News 117.2 
Washington 
a 143.0 
Cll 140.5 
Spokane ..... 118.0 
West Virginia 
Huntington .. 128.3 
Charleston . 119.2 
Wheeling . 116.4 
Wisconsin 
Manitowoc . 134.9 
Superior . 134.5 
Sheboygan . 134.3 
Milwaukee . 127.0 
Green Bay ... 126.7 
re 119.2 
Wyoming 
Cheyenne - 1234 
Hawaii 
Honolulu . 148.7 


ib 


123.3 
120.0 
110.2 
104.7 


109.3 


102.3 


119.9 


in 


55.26 


11.10 
13.85 
12.65 
11.86 


9.31 


85.90 
26.40 
16.87 
12.36 


19.50 
112.55 
61.02 
30.07 
64.93 
7.20 
6.72 
6.50 
26.90 
5.00 


8.27 
17.12 


5.00 


After 7 years, 
Sears reports: 
“In every test 


ARNT has 


always pulled” 


When the candid-camera 
caught this shot of Eli 
Shapiro, general manager of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company’s 
store in Des Moines, he had 
just made the following re- 
port about Sears’ experience 
on the air: 

“In seven years of daily 
advertising on our news pro- 
gram over KRNT, we have 
made numerous tests to de- 
termine the sales-power of 
our radio messages. 

“Usually the tests have 
been on items not otherwise 
advertised. And always, 
whether on large or small 
items, KRNT has produced 
excellent results. Naturally 
we keep on.” 

To Mr. Shapiro’s report, we 
see no need to add anything. 


KSO 


NBC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 


ARNT 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 


5000 WATTS 
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How Long Do Readers Read? 

Publications sell “‘time,”’ too. 

The amount of time which a reader 
spends with a publication is a factor in 
determining its value as an advertising 
medium. Number and type of readers are 
important, but advertising obviously can't 
sell unless readers spend enough time with 
a publication to enable them to see and 
read it with some thoroughness, cover to 
cover. 

The Cosmopolitan people decided, last 
Summer, that this factor—this third dimen- 
sion in coverage, as they call it—had been 
largely ignored in magazine surveys. They 
asked Elmo Roper to do something about it. 

Last August, Mr. Roper began to measure 
this depth of readership, per issue. 

It has been assumed that people who 
read monthly magazines read them more 
thoroughly than do people who read weekly 
magazines. Mr. Roper set out to see if 
this were true—and if so, how much. 

His staff conducted personal interviews 
with people on a total of nine large circu- 
lation magazines—three in each of three 
groups—all of which carry both fiction and 
non-fiction. Included were American, Cos- 
mopolitan and Redbook, in the general 
monthlies; Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's 
and Woman's Home Companion, ten-cent 
women's service magazines, and Collier's, 
Liberty and Saturday Evening Post, five-cent 
weeklies. 

The survey was concerned only with 
reading habits. Location, economic stand- 
ing, etc., were not considered. It included 
a total of 5,910 interviews, or nearly 2,000 
in each of the three groups. Only items of 
ten lines and more of editorial material 
were covered—eliminating small fillers and 
captions on cartoons. The three most recent 
issues of all the nine magazines were shown. 

There was an average of 133,000 edi- 
torial words in each of those issues of the 
three general monthlies, of 80,000 in the 
service magazines and of 58,000 in the 
weeklies. The “generals” averaged 107,000 
words of fiction and 26,000 of non-fiction; 
the service magazines, 51,000 of fiction and 
29,000 non-fiction, and the weeklies, 33,000 
fiction and 25,000 non-fiction. 

Readers, it was found, read 49% of the 
words in an average issue of the service 
magazines, 44% of ts words in the gen- 
eral magazines, and 33% in the weeklies. 

Throughout, it was discovered that both 
men and women read more fiction and non- 
fiction in the general monthlies than in the 
weeklies (Women, of course, were the 
principal readers of all material in the 
women’s service magazines!) 


Multiplying the average reading by the 
number of words available, Mr. Roper 
found that the average reader read 58,919 
words in the general monthlies, 39,360 in 
the service magazines, and 19,314 in the 
weeklies. 

Taking 300 words a minute as par for 
adult reading speed, it was found that the 
average individual reading time of each 
issue of one of the general monthlies was 
three hours and 16 minutes; for the service 
magazines, two hours and 11 minutes; for 
the weeklies, one hour and four minutes. 

Thus a reader would spend 50% more 
minutes, on the average, with a general 
monthly than with a service magazine, and 
three times as many with a general monthly 
as with a weekly. 


In other words, if a typical reader started 
reading one of the three weeklies at New 
York he would be done with it at Trenton, 
N. J. The service magazine would last 
from New York to Wilmington, Del. 
But the general monthly would occupy the 
reader from New York almost to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The findings being presented to sales and 
advertising executives emphasize the 
thoroughness of reading, and therefore, the 
longer exposure of advertising in the 
monthlies. No comparative figures for 
Cosmopolitan or any other individual mag- 
azine are reported in the survey, as pre- 
sented. 

The general monthlies as a whole have 
progressed less rapidly in advertising linage 
of late than have some of the other groups. 
Cosmopolitan believes that its third-dimen- 
sion study will help to increase advertisers’ 
recognition of their importance. 

The survey, Cosmopolitan says, is being 
reported by its representatives as “a service 
to all monthly magazines.” And adds: “It 
has already influenced the placing of some 
1942 advertising.” 


WGAR Dusts Off Its Story 


In May of this year, Eugene Carr, as- 
sistant general manager in charge of sales 
for Station WGAR, Cleveland. looked at 
the sales figures. Total sales volume was 
ahead of the same month for the preceding 
year, but not as much as might have been 
expected. Sales of the station’s radio time 
were heavily national. Something ought 
to be done, he felt, to avoid “carrying too 
many eggs in one basket,” particularly in 
view of proposed changes in the national 
structure of radio advertising and uncer- 
tainty as to the aftermath of the present 
defense boom. 


en 
a WD BJ for Southwest Virginia 


5000 WATTS, DAY AND NIGHT 


ROANOKE -* 


CBS 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colone!! 
FREE G PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


Before setting up a local sales training 
program, Mr. Carr analyzed very carefully. 
To do so he devised a questionnaire cover- 
ing 16 sales points to determine how good 
a selling job station salesmen were doing. 
It was sent with a personal letter and a 
return envelope to 50 Cleveland radio users 
and agency men. Within five days, 36 of 
the 50 (72%) answered. 

There were more estimates under the 
300,000 radio homes in the county than 
over. Thirty-one per cent knew which ex- 
clusive mews service WGAR carries. 
Opinion on the location of the station's 
transmitter was about equally divided. 

While advertisers are more interested in 
marketing results than mechanical details, 
many knew the station’s wattage, but 
others were somewhat confused on the 
question of day vs. night power of the 
station. 

WGAR won two of the most important 
national awards last year, the Variety 
Showmanagement and George Foster Pea- 
body awards, both for outstanding meritori- 
ous public service. General knowledge 
existed about the honors to the station, but 
few of the replies indicated specific in- 
formation about them. Every advertiser 
would be expected to know comparative 
rates of Cleveland stations, but a few gave 
wrong replies. 

The location of the station on the radio 
dial is perhaps of minor concern to a local 
advertiser, but’ it would seem that more 
than 39% would know this detail. Fifty-six 
per cent do not read radio trade journals. 

In general, radio users were fairly well 
informed as to station personnel. A sur- 
prisingly large percentage, 647%, listen to 
daytime radio, which indicates that day- 
light broadcasting reaches far more than 
the housewife. Eleven per cent knew that 
there are about 50,000 auto radios in the 
county. 

It was significant that 31 out of the 36 
prospects knew the station's rate, whereas 
only eight knew county figures for the 
number of radio homes, and only four the 
number of automobile radios. Mr. Carr 
believed that while rates were a necessary 
part of the sales presentation, selling em- 
phasis should be on the factors behind 
them. The fact that several prospects men- 
tioned figures that were two and one-half 
years old and that others named men as 
officials who had not been with the station 
for over a year, brought out the point that 
much of effective local sales effort had 
ceased at least a year before. 

Having determined these facts, Mr. Carr 
developed a program of planned sales train- 
ing which included telling the sales story 
with new appeal and leaving something 
tangible on a prospect’s desk. These and 
other points were discussed in a series of 
meetings with salesmen. 

Salesmen were advised to call on station 
customers, advertisers using other radio 
stations, and those no longer using radio. 
Mr. Carr had previously made a survey of 
radio business on all Cleveland stations. 
To tell the station’s new sales story prop- 
erly, each representative was required to 
write a three-page sales story using ques- 
tionnaire results as the basis. This pro- 
cedure was followed in the belief that the 
men would “take to” a program in which 
they played some part. The best story was 
selected to use on calls. 

To put over “the sales story with new 
appeal,” Mr. Carr asked four sales directors 
of large Cleveland companies to talk to 
salesmen, Two were from advertising agen- 
cies, one from a manufacturing firm, the 
other, president of a large hotel. Each 
man, requested not to speak about radio, 
spoke about two hours on the fundamentals 
of selling. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“We won’t need this jimmy in Pittsburgh, pal—’cause the Rodney Boone man told 
me the easiest way to get into homes there is by using the evening and Sunday papers 
—where 98% of all furniture and household advertising appears—and 42% of the 
total goes in the Sun-Telegraph!” 


First 11 months, 1941 Source—Media Records, Inc. 
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CASTLE 
MAKES MOVIES 
4 

$ 


CASTLE 
1 GETS THEM SEEN! 5 


CASTLE FILMS 


NE 


B RCA BLDG. FIELDBLDG RUSS BLDG. & 
HB NEWYORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO 


eee | 


IN SELECTING 
YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the un- 
usual times ahead, you must interview 
a group of those most likely able to 
serve you. Here are 6 reasons why we 
belong in that group: 


1. We offer the advantages of a small 
agency with a large-agency-trained 
staff. 2. Our principals have directed 
their own commercial businesses. 
3. We spend more time in the field 
than most agencies. 4. Testing is a fun- 
damental with us—for greater adver- 
tising results. 5. We know how to use 
advertising to do many jobs (other 
than move merchandise). 6. We serve 
a diversified group of national ac- 
counts—from class to industrial, from 
package goods to service. 

Further facts in our new 5-minute folder, ‘Business 

Men Handle My Advertising.”’ Write for your copy. 


Advertising Agency Service 
110 East 42nd St., N. Y. © MUrray Hill 3-7426 


», AMERICA'S No.l QUALITY 
GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 

Piain or with Firm Insignia, Trade 
Mark, Product, Initials, Sp 
bossed or engraved in color—give a 
ZIPPO and ‘‘be remembered longer.”’ 
Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 
ZIPPO Mfg. Co.,Box15 Bradford, Pa. 


The last point of the program empha- 
sized that something tangible should be lett 
on a prospect’s desk. Salesmen were ad- 
vised to conclude each call “in a state of 
action’ —by leaving something to be done, 
whether the prospect is to do it or the 
salesman is to get information for the 
prospect. 

The sales program, carried on during 
June, July and August, piled up more calls 
on prospects than during any like period in 
the history of the station. These resulted 
in a September increase in total local busi- 
ness greater than in any month during the 
year. This was owing to gains in both 
types of local business. Announcement 
sales in September exceeded those for Sep- 
tember, 1940, in the first monthly increase 
over preceding year figures since March of 
the current year. Program sales in August 
and September were twice as great as in 
any other month this year. 


Newspaper News 


Newspaper circulations rose sharply—in 
some instances by one-third or more—just 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Although circulations are nearer normal 
now, it is probably that newspapers will 
provide advertisers with “bonuses” as long 
as war operations continue active. 

So 


Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, issues a pro- 
motion piece to answer the question, “Now 
that we're at war, what can advertising 
do?’ The bureau presents and analyzes 
newspaper copy of ten national advertisers 
on different approaches to emergency prob- 
lems: American Airlines, American Maga- 
zine, Buick, Del Monte, Esso, Goodrich, 
Goodyear, Texaco, U. S. Army and West- 
inghouse. Flexibility, coverage and reader 
interest of newspaper advertising, the bu- 
reau says, is “accentuated by wartime con- 
ditions.” 

* * & 

Retail advertising in newspapers in many 
cities rose immediately after December 7, 
from the parallel week of a year ago. 

* * # 

Most significant change in an increase 
of 6.6% in total linage in newspapers of 
52 cities in November, from November, 
1940, according to Media Records’ figures, 
was a gain of 19.1% in general (national) 
linaee. Despite sharp curtailment in pro- 
duction, automotive declined only 2.7. Re- 
tail gained 6.2 and financial 11.5, but 
classified was off 0.3 Retail and 
financial in these cities in November was 
the largest for the month since 1936 and 
general the largest since 1937. 

ee « 

Don U. Bridge resigns after ten years 
4s advertising director of the New York 
Times . . . W. F. Gilbert is named re- 
search and promotion director of Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co., newspaper repre- 
sentatives . . . Francis J. Connaughton, re- 
cently president of Connaughton & Byrne, 
newspaper representatives, joins the adver- 
tising staff of Parade, weekly picture news- 
paper . . . Parade is launching an adver- 
tisine campaign in business papers, through 
St. Georges & Keyes, New York agency 

. Samuel Zuckerman is appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Jewish Day, New 
York. 

* * & 

The Birmineham Post, shut down since 
September 6 by a strike of the American 
Newsp+per Guild, resumed publication on 
December 22. 

oo 

Whelan Drug Stores ran a 32-page tab- 

loid advertising section on Christmas gifts. 


in four colors, in the New York Journal 
American on Sunday, December 14. Tota! 
run was 1,800,000 copies—800,000 for city 
and suburban circulation of the Journal 
American and 1,000,000 reprints for cir 
cular distribution by Whelan stores through 
out the country. Reprints were localized 
by making 145 different city and distributo 
address changes, with quantities ranging 
from 600 to 45,000 for each. 
* a * 

United Newspaper Advertising, Inc. 
headed by Harvey Malott, recently adver 
tising manager of the Kansas City Journal, 
has been organized “to provide the first 
national coverage unit of daily newspaper: 
for national advertisers.” The plan em 
braces one newspaper in each of 96 key 
markets, with combined circulation of more 
than 10,000,000. The company will not 
function as a newspaper representative, Mr. 
Malott, said, but as a wholesale broker of 
newspaper space, and it will not upset 
present sales or rate structures. Offices are 
at 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
and in New York, Detroit and Los 
Angeles. 


(Left) Harvey 
Malott, president, 
United Newspaper 
Advertising, Ine. 


(Right) William 
T. Dewart, Jr., 
becomes vice-presi- 
dent as well as 
treasurer of the 

New York Sun. Davart 

William T. Dewart, long president and 
publisher of the New York Sun, assumes 
the title of president. William T. Dewart, 
Jr., formerly secretary, is now publishei 
and secretary, and Thomas W. Dewart, 
treasurer, becomes vice-president and treas- 
urer. 

. & * 

The Bureau of Advertising issues the 
first of a new series of folders to show the 
effect of national advertising in newspapers 
on retailers, titled ‘““Here’s How Advertis- 
ing Works.” 


Radio News 


Radio’s listenership—and problems—both 
have expanded with America’s entrance into 
the war. Millions of sets were kept tuned 
in for news reports . . . NBC Blue and 
Red networks introduced standard “bul- 
letin” periods of one minute for each 
15-minute show and two minutes for each 
half hour . . . The CBS policy was to cut 
in whenever the news seemed to justify 
it . . . Blackouts on the Pacific Coast 
affected commercial programs there 
President Roosevelt, on Tuesday evening, 
December 9, was reported by Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting to have addressed 
a record American audience, 83% of 
setowners having heard him . . . Sales of 
portable radios mounted. 

* * * 

Mutual introduced a war clause in new 
contracts with advertisers, which is avail- 
able also for existing contracts. “If the 
advertiser's business in the product to be 
advertised hereunder shall be substantially 
curtailed or substantially interfered with” 
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by the war, says this clause, the advertiser 
may terminate the contract “by giving 
Mutual at least two weeks’ prior written 


notice . . . Such notice must be given... . 
not later than two weeks after” his busi- 
ness has thus been interfered with .. . At 


this writing, NBC Red and Blue and CBS 
had not adopted similar clauses. 
* * * 


NBC, in its year-end survey, reports that 
the Blue added 36 stations, the Red four 
stations in the 12 months ended December 
1, amd that six stations were added as 
optional Red and Blue. 

a ee 


NBC sells its concert and talent divisions, 
including Civic Concert Service, Inc., to 
four of its executives, Alfred H. Morton, 
D. S. Tuthill, O. O. Bottorff and Marks 
Levine, who have formed a new company 
—National Concert & Artists Corp.—to 
carry on this business. Mr. Morton is 
president. Offices are at 711 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, and in Chicago, Holly- 
wood and San Francisco . . . Noran E. 
Kersta becomes manager of NBC's tele- 
vision department, succeeding Mr. Morton. 

* * #* 

Federal District Court at New York 
postponed arguments in the action of CBS 
and NBC against the new rulings of the 
Federal Communications Commission from 
December 15 to January 12. 

* * * 


FM Broadcasters, Inc., reports that by 
mid-December, 62 frequency modulation 
stations had been authorized, with 24 al- 
ready in full operation, and estimates the 
total FM audience in the country at about 
1,000,000 . . . W53H, Hartford, of Travel- 
ers Broadcasting. Service, began regular 
operation on December 15. 

* * * 

KQW, the Pacific Coast’s oldest station, 

becomes exclusive CBS outlet at San Fran- 


cisco . . . KROY, Sacramento, becomes a 
member of the CBS Basic Pacific Coast 
Group . . . KSCJ, Sioux City, Blue net- 


work outlet, boosts its night power to 
5,000 watts WFIL, Philadelphia, 
names the Katz Agency as national adver- 
tising representatives . . . NBC Red net- 
work lists improvements to 30 of its sta- 
tions, in announcing a new rate card... 
KSFO, San Francisco, appoints Weed & 
Co., national advertising representatives. 
* * #* 

Robert A. Catherwood, formerly a radio 
consultant, becomes general manager of 
WWRL, New York . . . W. Gordon Swan 
is named program manager of Westing- 
house Stations WBZ and WBZA, Boston 
and Springfield, succeeding John F. Mc- 
Namara, who assumes the newly-created 
post of director of educational and re- 
ligious activities. 

* * * 

CBS increases salaries of all employes 
earning $75 a week or less . . . NBC Blue 
issues a promotion piece on “Lower Your 
Cost of Distribution in Florida, Too.” .. . 
WEAF, New York, reports for November 
the largest billings for any month in its 
20 years. 

* * # 

Miller Broadcasting System, Inc., opens 
Hollywood studios and offices and forms 
Miller Radiofilm Corporation, a subsidiary, 
to produce radio programs “under condi- 
tions similar to and methods identical to 
those used in the production of motion 
pictures,” 


Magazine News 


Net paid circulation of 21 national 
magazines totaled 1,103,150,116 in the 12 
ionths ended June 30, 1941, a gain of 
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5.5% from the 12 months ended June 30, 
1940, the magazine committee of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers shows in 
its 11th annual “Analysis of Net Paid 
Circulation and Subscription Production.” 
In this period, newsstand sales, which rep- 
resented more than one-third of total net 
paid circulation, climbed 9.5%. The bonus 
circulation of the 21 magazines per average 
issue totaled 5,722,963 net paid copies. 
. = 9s 


The study covers five women’s, six 
weekly, five general monthly and five other 
magazines: Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall’s, Parents’ and 
Woman's Home Companion; Collier's, 
Liberty, Life, Newsweek, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Time; American Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, National Geographic, Red- 
book and True Story; American Home, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Esquire, Fortune 
and Look. 


* * * 
N. W. Ayer & Son finds in a survey 


that combined circulation of large circula- 
tion magazines rose 23% in five years. 
* * #* 

“Because of increased production costs 
and because we are unwilling to sacrifice 
editorial quality,” Ladies’ Home Journal 
increases subscription price from $1 to 
$1.50 a year and single copy price from 
10 to 15 cents. Woman's Home Companion 


will do the same, with its March issue. 
* * * 


Effective with the January issue, Future 
Magazine, the national monthly of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, is being published by Herb and 
Joe Graffis, Chicago, who also publish 
Golfing and Golfdom. Felix Streyckmans 
continues as editor of Future. 

* * * 

Albert J. Cutler is appointed newsstand 
sales manager and Merton J. Cushman is 
named to work with publishers distributing 
through Fawcett Distributing Corp. . . . 
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Lee Andrews becomes Southern California 
manager and Robert F. Greene and Clay 
E. Forker join the sales staff of Liberty, 
at New York ... T. N. Gretzer, recently 
national advertising manager of National 
Trailways, joins the western advertising 
staff of Beauty G Health .. . William B. 
Walrath, Jr., is named western manager of 
Macfadden Detective Group Eileen 
Tighe resigns as editor of Woman's Day 

. . Marjorie Deen rejoins Modern Maga- 
zines to fill the newly-created post of di- 
rector of readers’ service departments. 

s * & 

With 2,6C0,C00 for the December issue, 
Farm Journal reports circulation growth for 
32 consecutive months. All of its circula- 
tion is subscription. 
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Macfadden Publications issue a broad- 
side to 7,200 food retailers and food 
brokers on its campaign which ties up 
with the National Nutrition Program . . 
Country Gentleman introduces a three-quar- 
ter page unit, available in black and white, 
black and one color, and four colors. 


Business Paper News 
With a total of 5,381, The Iron Age 
in 1941 continued to carry more advertis- 
ing pages than any other business or gen- 
eral magazine. Its increase was 1,047 
pages, or about 25%, from 1940. The 
December increase was almost 33%. 
% * a 
John W. McPherrin is appointed editor- 
in-chief of American Druggist. Associated 
with promotional work in the drug indus- 
try for many years, Mr. i.icPherrin has 
been with Lord & Thomas, Chicago office, 
as an account 
* ao * 


W. K. Beard, Jr., is advanced from 
manager to publisher of Electrical World 
and Electrical Contracting; H. W. Mateer 
from manager to publisher of Electrical 
Merchandising and Electronics, and George 
W. Pfeil from manager to publisher of 
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Aviation, Bus Transportation and Transit 
Journal, McGraw-Hill publications. 


* * * 


E. H. Howard, from Newsweek, is 
named circulation manager of Mill & Fac- 
tory, Purchasing and Plant Production Di- 
rectory Conover-Mast publications . . . 
Raymond Levy is advanced from advertis- 
ing director to general manager of As- 
sociated Publications, New York, publish- 
ing Boxoffice and other film trade papers 

. American Aviation becomes a member 
of Associated Business Papers. 


ABC Adds Members 


Audit Bureau of Circulations announces 
19 new members—among them, Pond’s 
Extract Co., Biow Co., New York adver- 
tising agency; the Opera News, a maga- 
zine; American Aviation, Glass Industry 
and Chemical Industry; Waynesboro, Va., 
News-Virginian; Warsaw, Ind., Union; 
Toledo Times, and Gazette and Daily 
News, Texarkana, Ark.-Texas, and eight 
weekly newspapers. 

The bureau issues a booklet on “ABC 
Auditing Practices,’ for use in classes in 
advertising and journalism. 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 


through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales Opportunities of the 
Southern California Market 


“Los Angeles, Key to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Marker” is the most recent analysis 
of this area, presented to advertisers as a 
study in selective marketing. “In few sec- 
tions of the nation is it demonstrated more 
clearly than in Southern California that 
where population and purchasing power are 
concentrated in a comparatively small area, 
the opportunities for improved efficiency in 
distribution—and hence great profits—reach 
their maximum’—is the theme of the 
study. With 72.4% of the population, and 
75.2% of the retail sales, Los Angeles 
County is shown in relation to the entire 
Southern California market of 11 counties, 
an area slightly larger than the six New 
England states combined. 

Comparisons are given for the eight 
major city areas of the country on popula- 
tion and retail sales, showing Los Angeles 
in third place on both points. Following 
a page on market factors for the 11 coun- 
ties, with fold-out maps on the city zone 
and trading area, a series of tabular and 
map pages gives data on outlets and sales 
in the classifications of food, drugs, auto- 
mobiles, and liquor. Industry and the sig- 
nificance of the two billion dollar defense 
program are covered in general but impres- 
sive terms. The study concludes with a 
statement on merchandising cooperation 
offered advertisers by the Herald-Express, 
creators and publishers of the study. Sixty 
pages, handsomely assembled and printed, 
with flexible binding, it is an excellent 
source for 1942 California planning. Re- 
quests to Roy F. Walker, the Herald- 
Express, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Southern Progress Report 


With the nation well aware of the tre- 
mendous progress going on in the South in 
recent years, the job of chronicling that 
progress annually in the “Blue Book of 
Southern Progress’ has become for the 
Manufacturers Record one of analysis to 


show the strength of the foundation con- 
structed and still expanding. Nearly every 
marketing man knows some or many facets 
of the whole picture. This study is in- 
tended to bring into sharp focus each year 
all of the most recent and significant de- 
velopments. The 1941 issue, just out, 
supplements its general statement of activi- 
ties by an imposing list of the plants in the 
South which are the largest in the world, 
or in the U. S., and of new industrial 
plants and expansions during 1940, De- 
tailed figures follow for the many ramifica- 
tions of industry, agriculture, mining, 
construction, transportation, aviation, elec- 
tric power, etc. Any firm not aware of 
this source of general information on the 
South will be well advised to secure a copy, 
which is priced at one dollar and may be 
secured on request from R. L. Gould, 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 


Rock Bottom Data on the 
New York (Subway) Market 


As interesting to New York subway 
riders as it should be to our out-of-city 
cousins from Detroit, Chicago, and all 
points north, south and west, Elmo Roper’s 
study entitled “Roper Surveys Subway 
Riders” brings new information to bear on 
one of the greatest sectors of the New York 
market. With a monthly average traffic of 
153,000,000 riders, this great system has 
available all manner of data on the number 
of riders and the routes they travel. The 
new survey has added to this base material 
information about the riders themselves— 
men, women and children by age groups, 
their incomes and nature of their work, the 
number of trips they take per month, and 
the relation of subway riders by boroughs 
to the total population of the boroughs. 
An important point revealed is that the 
average ride is 23.26 minutes, and similarly, 
that the amount of time spent in the sub- 
way averages ten hours per month! Adver- 
tisers can well investigate this information 
with relation to the problem of greater New 
York market penetration. Requests for an 
excellent study, handsomely and ably pre- 
sented, to William S. Patjene, New York 
Subways Advertising Co., Inc., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


“Ready Reference Notes on Charms 
Business Girl Market”—This is an intro- 
duction to a new identified consumer group 
—the business girl (6,000,000 strong), as 
distinct from the college and the career 
groups. With salary range from $18.00 to 
$35.00, not aiming for a business career 
but rather to work and get married. And 
spending as she goes, probably a greater 
percentage of income on herself than anv 
other identified consumer group. What 
these girls do, and how they spend their 
money, is briefly told in a well documented 
and illustrated study. Write L. F. Ullman, 
Charm, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 
AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance 
Must Accompany Order. Classified 
Rates: 60c a line of seven words, 
minimum $3.60. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


— 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


roved selling ability; 
epility to thisk for cle self-starter; third, 
belief in thorough, intimate knowledge of product 
as foundation for successful effort. ackground of 
mechanical engineering or sales promotion helpful 
but not essential. Our company leader in its field 
and in business many years, in a stable, expanding 
industry. Good salary to start, even during train- 
ing period, plus expenses and bonus when in field. 
Permanent. One year's training at. eh West- 
ern Pennsylvania; afterwards, full-time field work. 
In reply, include past business connections, school- 
ing, age, height, weight, references (which will 
not be checked until after you know who we are), 
recent snapshot, and details regarding your selling 
experience and ability. Our sales personnel knows 
of this advertisement. Write in confidence to Box 
813, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


POSITION WANTED 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


Strong “right arm’’ for top-notch sales executive. 
Three employers in 11 years, all manufacturers. 
Started as sales correspondent, advanced to sales 
promotion manager, territory salesman, advertising 
manager. Now and for past 2 years assistant sales 
manager at $5,000.00 yearly. 

Familiar sales to retailers, mill supply houses, 
and industrials, Able correspondent. Practical all- 
around advertising knowledge including direct mail. 
Experienced territory analysis, fixing quotas, sales 
contests, hiring and training men. Age 32, mar- 
ried, one child, college graduate, gentile. 

Seeking change because road to further progress 
is blocked. Interested only in associating with 
well-rated manufacturing concern where genuine 
opportunity for advancement exists. For details, 
write Box 814, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, 


TOP NOTCH WEST COAST SALESMAN 
AVAILABLE 


Due to conditions beyond his control our West 
Coast representative becomes available for a new 
connection January Ist. 
he has 


In that period our shipments to the Coast more 
than doubled. We know what he has done and 
can do. Everyone in the trade knows, and has 


lars unon 


th 
R. G. BROWN, Prenitent, ROLLS RAZOR, INC 


‘ow employed as general manager of company 


wich is closing because of inability to get metal. 
Have 15 years’ sales management BM, training 
Men, establishing distributors and licensees. Ex- 
ce:.cnt knowledge of important markets. Familiar 
i Priorities. Will reside anywhere. Age 40: 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 


Ww 
Married; Gentile. Box 805, 
3 Chicago, III. 


32 N. Michigan Ave., 
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MAILING LISTS SALES PROMOTION 
PHOTOSTAT PRINTS ; 
SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- Photostat reproductions only 10c, letter size; (in 


countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives, 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 2024 Walnut St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


LINES WANTED 


ESTABLISHED SALES AGENCY COVERING 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Southern Colo- 
rado, Eastern California, desires additional lines 
for Paint, Hardware, Lumber Yards and General 
Stores. APCL, Box 990, Phoenix, Ariz. 


y omer still less). ; 

trengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 


165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


SALES CARTOONS 


MERRELL FEATURES specialize in original, 
creative cartoons for Sales Contests, Sales Bulletins, 
House Organs 


and Cartoon Advertising Strips, 
Send for samples of our ‘‘SALES PEPPER UPPERS” 
monthly service. MERRELL FEATURES, 318 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago, IIl, 


January 1, 1942 
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BY RAY BILL 


SELLERS’ MARKET—FOR HOW LONG? We 
don't know. SALES MANAGEMENT readers are 
begging for an answer to this question, “What can 

we tell our salesmen?” they ask us. And ‘‘what shall be 
our attitude toward our dealers and distributors?” 


Answers to such questions cannot be given for business 
as a whole. They will have to be worked out by each indi- 
vidual company on the basis of its particular or peculiar 
position in our war-time economy. 


We are already aware that priorities on materials have 
extended far down the line of consumer goods and this 
situation can be expected to grow more and more serious. 
Some companies that have been operating in a sellers’ matr- 
ket have suddenly discovered that higher prices or accumu- 
lated inventories, or both, are bringing back a buyers’ 
market, or have already done so. Many astute econ- 
omists believe that higher living costs and multiplied 


taxes will mean, even for companies that have adequate 


stocks, a highly competitive market condition for the fewer - 


left-over dollars in consumers’ pockets. 


Your company may be one that has gone over almost 
100% to defense production. Your company may be one 
that is turning out war materials in large volume, but is 
still making and selling some consumer goods. Or your 
company may be one that is producing civilian goods only, 
so far as it is possible to do so under the production limi- 
tations of priorities. No matter in which of these three 
categories you fall, several things seem certain. 


1. You still have a selling and a promotion problem, 
even if it’s wholly one of protection of your markets for 
the future. Relatively little will remain stabilized for long; 
hence you must deal with a state of flux. 


2. Even if you have retained your complete peace-time 


selling organization, the character of the selling you will 
be doing in the immediate future is likely to be far dif- 
ferent from any selling you've ever done before, if indeed 
you have not already encountered “transition’’ on a sub- 
stantial scale. 


3. Whatever planning you are doing covering your 
range Of operation for the immediate weeks and months 
ahead will be subject to radical shocks and changes. It 
will be full of emergencies, the exact natures of which 
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have not yet made themselves apparent even as handwriting 
on the wall. 

In the case of companies that are producing civilian 
products, it seems logical to proceed on the assumption that 
1942 sales effort is far more likely to require buyers’ mar- 
ket strategy than sellers’ market strategy. Meanwhile, most 
of those who are currently oversold need to exert every 
effort to explain delays in deliveries and to convince buyers 
that they are being treated equitably in goods-rationing. 
Never has it been more necessary to develop a constructive 
angle of approach for both sales correspondence and per- 
sonal sales calls than now. The oddly reversed technique 
required under present market conditions is one strange and 
new to many if not most salesmen. They require training 
in how to say “no” to a buyer and make him believe, at 
the same time, that the company is honestly sympathetic 
with his problems—and wholly reasonable in so far as con- 
stantly changing conditions permit. They require leadership 
from the home office if they are not to turn customers’ 
offices into mere wailing centers. 


SALES MANAGEMENT believes in the permanent necessity 
for a well-trained sales force. We believe that sales 
organizations that are ready to seize the initiative the mo- 
ment peace comes will play a major part in helping to 
relieve the unemployment situation that is bound to develop 
at that time. If sales executives and salesmen are dropped 
now, it will cost untold sums of money to rebuild the 
organization and to train it, and, even worse, it will require 
an interval of t7me which will be of very serious conse- 
quence. Whenever there is any slack time, salesmen can 
spend it getting to know more about (1) their own com- 
pany’s market, and (2) their customers’ business. Fig- 
ured either in terms of the present or the future, there is 
little danger of overdoing along this line; in the past most 
concerns have been altogether too lax about advancing their 
salesmen’s practical knowledge in such directions. 

It is hard to over-estimate the weight of the responsi 
bility the salesmen of America will have to carry when th« 
war is over. And it’s therefore unthinkable that any com- 
pany which has the resources to maintain its corps of 
trained sales personnel, should choose any course other than 
one which will guarantee maximum preparedness for 4 
peace whose economic problems will be fully as colossal as 
the military problems of the war itself. 


SALES MANAGEMEN?® 


